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What’s the Matter with New York. 

HE TROUBLE with the Republican party in New 

York State is that it has too many leaders. The 
trouble with the Democratic party is that it hasn’t 
enough. The retirement of ex-Senator David B. Hill 
removes the only natural-born, successful leader that 
the this State, if not in the 
United States, has had since Tilden’s time. With the 
passing of Daniel Manning and the self-effacement of 


Democratic party in 


Grover Cleveland, nothing was left of the Democratic 
party in New York but the dregs of Tammany Hall, 
which had been stirred from the bottom so as to come 
on top. The rural districts, which have produced the 
most successful leaders of both parties in this State, 
have nothing to offer the Democracy that it is inclined 
to take. 
a sensational run against the heavy odds of a pres- 


Ex-Judge D. Cady Herrick, who made such 


idential year in a Roosevelt epoch, and who has all of 
Hill’s pertinacity and all of Manning’s imperturba- 
bility, seems to be the best equipped and most avail- 
able man in his party for its leadership. 

But a leader must have a party to lead. The 
Democracy presents such a composite conglomerate 
of factions and discords, with its McClellans, Hearsts, 
Jeromes, McCarrens, Murphys, and Macs, and all the 
rest of the small fry who imagine themselves to be 
big fishes, that no sensible and experienced man in 
the party dare accept the leadership, if invited to do 
so, and no one is invited, because all the small fry are 
too busy holding out their own hats to think of any 
one else, or even of the party’s salvation, unless they 
can be made its saviour. 

If the Democracy could get together and unite on 
a candidate for the governorship, Hearst, no doubt, if 
he were.not the candidate chosen, would repeat his mu- 
nicipal campaign performance—emboldened by his near 
approach to success last fall—and run on his own ad- 
vertising account for the governorship. This is the 
hope of the Republican party. It can always rely for 
success, in an emergency, on the blunders of its oppo- 
nents. 

House-cleaning in the Republican party at any time 
is a good thing. It is excellent now, as far as it goes, 
and it has not been half completed. Unless the work 
is speedily finished and perhaps even if it is—the 
sore spots will be so sore and so numerous that the 
able-bodied men left on duty will hardly fiil the ranks 
next fall. Of course new recruits may be enlisted, 
but new recruits do not always make the best fighters. 

No matter who may head the Republican State 
ticket next fall, he is bound to have a hard time of 
it, unless a Hearst independent movement makes the 
sledding easy. This is a close State. A change of 
only 500 votes in 1884 would have given New York to 
Blaine, made him President, and defeated Cleveland 
for all time. A change of less than 8,000 in 1898 
would have defeated Roosevelt for the governorship 
and sent him back to private life, and cut short his 
marvelous jump to the presidency and to the foremost 
place in the ranks of great American politicians. A 
change of less than 4,500 in 1902 would have made 
Coler, instead of Odell, a Governor of New York 
State, and probably the Democratic party’s candidate 
for the presidency in 1904. Odell, whether defeated 
or not in 1902, would have continued to be the undis- 
puted leader, for the time being, of the Republican 
party. His defeat for the governorship might have 
landed him in the Senate a year ago. In view of re- 
cent events his narrow victory in 1902 bids fair to 
prove most expensive and exasperating in the final 
analysis of things. 

While the Republican Legislature is beginning its 
work at Albany, and proceeding to discuss the pro- 
priety of wholesale investigations of Republican de- 
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partments, the removal of United States Senators 
elected by Republican Legislatures, and the re-opening 
of an investigation of a Republican judge that was 
closed last year, it is well to bear these few suggest- 
ive reminiscences in mind. 

There can be such a thing as overdoing the house- 
cleaning business. 
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The President and Santo Domingo. 


HE ‘‘I-TOLD-YOU-SO ”’ element among the op- 
ponents of President Roosevelt are making the 
most of che wretched and unhappy conditions prevail- 
ing in Santo Domingo to discredit the efforts of the 
administration to make an end of chronic anarchy and 
bloodshed in that island, It is one of the petty and 
contemptible weaknesses of our depraved human na- 
ture to pass over the virtues and good deeds of men 
and magnify their mistakes and errors of judgment—a 
tendency emphasized in every case where the other 
man is a political opponent. In the instance of Santo 
Domingo, the political critics and censors of President 
Roosevelt do not even give him credit for making an 
honest, unselfish, and well-intentioned effort to end a 
situation which, in the opinion of all the civilized 
world, has become intolerable. Here, as always, it 
is easy to find fault, to take the negative attitude and 
tell what should not have been done. 

We have been hearing these many years about the 
terrible state of affairs existing in Santo Domingo, 
the bloodshed, the chaos, the pitiable condition of the 
people, and again and again the cry has gone up, why 
is not something done about it ? President Roosevelt, 
according to his wont, tried to do something. He 
proposed a plan of pacification and fiscal control which, 
without actually interfering in the autonomy of the 
island, and with no such intention in view, seemed to 
promise for it a more stable and better government. 
That the plan thus sincerely proposed has apparently 
failed is not the President’s fault. He is neithera 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, and could not in the 
nature of things foresee all that was likely to occur in 
the immediate future among the fickle, ignorant, and 
barbarous crew to whom the destinies of Santo Do- 
mingo seem to be irrevocably committed, and who ap- 
parently have no use for peace and order when it is 
brought within their reach. 

Sut even those who have been most critical of the 
President’s policy regarding Santo Domingo have been 
compelled to make grudging admission that some 
benefit resulted from it. Although the new arrange- 
ment for the control of the custom-houses did not pre- 
vent the outbreak of the recent trouble, it cid, as is 
generally conceded, shorten the period of the commo- 
tion. The warring factions in unhappy Santo Domingo 
have heretofore derived their sinews of war from the 
customs receipts of such ports as they could seize. 
Nothing of this sort was possible in the late disturb- 
ance, and lack of funds caused its speedy ending. 

President Roosevelt has made, at all events, a 
brave and resolute effort to end the everlasting tur- 
moil. If he has failed, it has been a failure in a truly 
ncble cause - the cause of humanity and justice. Have 
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the carpers and critics now any better plan to offer ? 
2 2 


Elihu Root as a Foreign Minister. 


NDER THE control of the Hon. Elihu Root, of 
New York, the State Department has made a 
new and creditable departure. It has made changes 
in its officials and in its methods. Robert Bacon, the 
new First Assistant Secretary of State, is a capable 
and popular man. Through the recent inquiry by a 
special agent of the State Department at Caracas it 
has been discovered that President Castro, of Vene- 
zuela, had some justice on his side in the asphalt case, 
and no more threats of intervention on our part are 
being sent to him. On the contrary, we have estab- 
lished friendly relations with that country, which are 
also advantageous to us. 

Secretary Root’s refusal to give encouragement to 
the American filibusters who raised their opera-bouffe 
rebellion in the Isle of Pines, and his plain advice to 
them to obey the laws of Cuba, to which the Isle of 
Pines belongs, has won the plaudits cf all of Latin- 
America, and has removed the distrust felt in some of 
the countries of that region against what they styled 
the imperialistic proclivities of the United States. A 
still larger work in the same direction will be per- 
formed by the secretary when he goes to that confer- 
ence, early in 1906 in Brazil, of the representatives of 
the three Americas. This departure from the country 
of a Secretary of State on a diplomatic errand will be 
unprecedented in our annals. South America kncews 
this, and so does Europe. Throughout the whole of 
Latin-America this mission will have an excellent 
effect. On account of the issues, including the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which will come up in the conference, 
that affair will command the attention of the world. 

Our peculiar relations with Santo Domingo, the 
issues which may spring from Cuba's projected closer 
commercial dealings with England, and the threat of 
a tariff war with Germany, which both countries are 


_ anxious to avoid, place new duties and responsibilities 


on the head of the State Department, to all of which 
the present incumbent is giving intelligent attention. 

From his ability, versatility, and judicial tempera- 
ment, and from what he has already achieved in office, 
there is an excellent prospect that Elihu Root wi!l win 
a place beside Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Clay, 
Webster, and Seward as one of America’s greatest 
foreign ministers. 
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The Plain Truth. 


THE EXTENT to which limitations on the free action 
of the individual are being imposed by legislativ: 
action is hardly realized. Through the urgency of 


labor agitators, laws have been passed in this ° 
which compel men in many occupations to rm 

in the form of a license, before they car 

If the man is a plumber, an underta’ er, 
or a barber, he must be enrolled hers 
is a propriety in licensing restricting 


employment in the tre~ 
of sanitation, but t’ 


.ving knowledg« 
ely no sense in car- 
rying this prosc _ labor to such an extent 
as recent Legis. nave been doing. Senator 
Davis has just prest .ced a bill to compel master elec- 
tricians to take out licenses. All these new statutes 
provide snug berths on new commissions for office- 
seekers. Perhaps members of the Legislature are not 
to be blamed for pushing these bills, because behind 
them stands the constant pressure in their favor of the 
labor vote, while the opposition is unorganized or in- 
appreciable. It is hoped that, before any more freak 
labor bills are progressed, an organized movement 
against them willdevelop. At all events, they should 
never get farther than the door of the executive 
chamber. 
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T WILL be ‘‘a long time between drinks ’”’ in the 
new State to be created out of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory if the enabling act passes Congress 
in its present form, since the measure contains a 
clause providing for absolute prohibition in the new 
State for twenty-one years and ‘‘thereafter, unless 
the people shall decide otherwise by an amendment to 
the constitution ’’ Many people within these Terri- 
tories, and without, would prefer to have no limita- 
tions set to the continuance of prohibition in the new 
State, but the clause as it stands is a distinct triumph 
for the cause of public morality and good government 
in the new commonwealth. It is to be noted that in 
framing an enabling act of this kind Congress is not 
committing itself to the cause of prohibition as a gen- 
eral policy, but simply and only fulfilling a specific 
and solemn agreement with the population of the 
Indian Territory, which has been under a prohibitory 
law for many years, a law which could not be abrogated 
by the proposed merger with Oklahoma without the 
gravest consequences to the people of the new State. 
Since the law is to run until the people decide other- 
wise by a constitutional amendment, there need be lit- 
tle apprehension for the future. The power of the 
saloon in politics is waning every year, and if the new 
State of Oklahoma can be kept from it for the period 
set by the law it will stay free forever. 
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“THE PROVISION in the Foraker bill granting 

American citizenship to the people of Porto Rico 
is in line with the President’s recommendation on that 
subject, and should become a law as soon as possible. 
No good reason exists why the present anomalous con- 
dition should continue; it is humiliating to the Porto 
ticans and provocative of almost everything except 
kindly and loyal feelings toward the United States. 
The great danger in this matter, as inthe case of other 
far-away Territories Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines-—is that Congress will subordinate the demand for 
needed legislation to questions of minor importance 
nearer home, and, perhaps, ignore or neglect it alto- 
gether. This tendency to push aside and postpone for 
trivial reasons, or no reasons at all, legislative measures 
designed for the benefit of our territorial and colonial 
possessions has been a heavy and just grievance to the 
people of these regions for years, and it is on this rock 
of apathy and indifference on the part of the home 
government that our colonial policy will split, if it does 
split at all. One of two things reason and justice 
should compel us to do—either to grant the people of 
our colonial possessions the largest possible measure 
of self-government at once, or to heed their appeals 
for legislative relief with at least as much prompt- 
ness and effectiveness as we do such demands from 
constituencies nearer the seat of power and authority. 
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HE NEW comptroller of New York City, Mr. Herman 
A. Metz, seems to have the stuff of a genuine re- 
former in him, though it may be too soon to give a 
final verdict. He declares that he will do away, as far 
and as fast as possible, with the methods of doing 
business which he has found in vogue in his depart- 
ment, many of which he says are antiquated, unneces- 
sarily complex, and provocative of long and tedious de- 
lays. He has found, in brief, that the city’s financial 
management has been afflicted with red-tapism to a 
degree that has been obstructive to the public welfare 
and exasperating to every one doing business with the 
municipality. For example, it has been the practice 
to compile and issue reports of the city’s financial 
transactions at periods varying from two to three years 
after they have been completed, and then in a form so 
cumbrous and complicated that only an expert can un- 
derstand them. ‘“‘There is no reason why,’ says 
Mr. Metz, ‘‘ the city’s accounts should not be kept as 
well as those of a private business, and not be merely 
a means of concealing what a great many people want 
to know and have no present means of finding out.’’ 
This is only the plainest of common sense, and that 
nothing of the kind seems to have been thought of be- 
fore only shows how far the municipality of New 
York, in this department as in others, has strayed 
from the path of simplicity, economy, and sound busi- 
ness methods in the administration of its affairs. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


TO BECOME the confidential secretary of the speaker 

of the House is an honor highly appreciated and 
sought for in Wash- 
ington. Needless 
to say that the suc- 
cessful aspirant must 
enjoy the highest con- 
fidence of the speak- 
er and have literary 
and diplomatic ability 
farabove theaverage. 
Mr. L. White Busbey 
who stands in this 
reiation to Speaker 
Cannon, possesses all 
these qualifications. 
Mr. Busbey is a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, 
but is now, and has 
been for a long time, 
a resident of Chica- 
go. He was for 
years a political cor- 
respondent and edi- 
torial writer on the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

















L. WHITE BUSBEY, 


A noted newspaper man, whois Speaker He traveled with 
Cannon’s secretary.—/arker. " ‘ 
: Blaine in the cam- 


paign of 1888, with 
Reed in 1890, and with McKinley in 1890, 1891, 1892, 
1893, and 1894 He reported every national conven- 
tion from 1880 to 1904, and in 1898, 1900, and 1902 
edited the Republican campaign text-books. Mr. Bus- 
bey has continued to write since he has been in offi- 
cial life, and some notable articles on the tariff, 
the speaker and his relations to legislation, have 
appeared over his name. Mr. Busbey’s position 
with the speaker is largely political, and he at- 
tends to a chief share of Mr. Cannon’s corre- 
spondence. It is in this relation that he is of such 
value to the speaker. A clever writer, understanding 
national politics and Republican policies, familiar with 
Illinois politics and people, Mr. Busbey is able to re- 
lieve Speaker Cannon of the burdensome work of his 
position. Speaker Cannon always has had a particu- 
lar liking for the Washington correspondents, and he 
saw that his position would bring him in closer rela- 
tion to them ; consequently he sought a man for his 
confidential secretary who would not only meet the re- 
quirements from a political point of view, but who 
would also be a valuable assistant and counselor in his 
consideration of the men of the press. Mr. Busbey is 
a prominent member of the Gridiron Club—the most 
famous press cluk in the world. 


(CuPip HAS no place in royal families, and sel- 

dom does he meddle with the affairs of those 
households. When 
he does he generally 
makes a mess of it, ac- 
cording to the opin- 
ions of the powers 
that be. If rumor is 
true, the sly love-god 
has entangled’ the 
heart of Princess Vic- 
toria Eugenie Julie 
Ena of Battenberg 
with that of an Eng- 
lish noble, in spite 
of the fact that her 
marriage with King 
Alfonso of Spain has 
been arranged by her 
uncle, King Edward. 
Ena, as she is called, 
is intensely English, 
although her father 
is a German. She is 
said to hate the idea 
of wedding the Span- 

















PRINCESS VICTORIA OF BATTENBERG, 


A niece of King Edward, who soon will 7 sf * ; 4 
become the bride ot King Alfonso ish King. She is six 
of Spain, 


feet tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, as strong as 
an athletic man, and weighs close to two hundred 
pounds. She won the admiration of Alfonso, who 
weighs about one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
and the rulers fixed it up between them. Ena and 
her English suitor, already engaged, made a fuss over 
it; but’affairs of state brook no foolish heart interest. 
The princess refused to become a Catholic to please 
any King, but royal pressure is a tremendous force. 
[he marriage will take place in the early summer, 
and the ultra-conventional court of Madrid may ex- 
pect a lot of excitement from a charmingly-unconven- 
tional Queen and a tempestuous husband. 


HILE THE death of Dr. Harper was a serious loss 
to the University of Chicago, that great institu- 
tion is to be congratulated on having in one of its own 
faculty a man amply capable of taking supreme 
charge of its affairs. The appointment of Dean Harry 
Pratt Judson to be acting president of the university 
was a proper recognition of an educator of proved 
ability and wide and honorable reputation, who will un- 
doubtedly make a most excellent executive. Dr. Jud- 
son is a native of New York State, and was graduated 
in 1870 from Williams College, which gave him the 
degree of LL.D., as did Queens University of Canada. 
He was formerly principal of the Troy (N. Y.) High 
School, and has been professor of history in the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, professor of politics and diplo- 
macy and dean of the faculties of arts, literature, and 
science in the University of Chicago. Dr. Judson has 
received six calls to the presidency of colleges and uni- 
versities. He has written a number of valuable books, 
and on account of these has been decorated by Emperor 
William of Germany, and commended by the President 
of Switzerland. He is a member of various learned 
societies. He comes of the family of Judsons noted 
as being among the founders of the Baptist Church in 
this country 
a 

A BRAHA M LINCOLN long since passed away from 

earth, but he is being made a living reality to 
hosts of people to-day by his ‘‘double,’’ Benjamin 
Chapin, who assumes the title réle in the character- 
drama, ** Lincoln. This play is a development of an 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The remarkably realistic impersonation of the great »mancipator by 
Benjamin Chapin 


impersonation of Lincoln that Mr. Chapin has been 
presenting for several years. He has devoted four- 
teen years to a continuous study of Lincoln, his man- 
nerisms, habits, traits of character, and career. His 
make-up is said to be a marvelous presentment of the 
great emancipator. The play gives Mr. Chapin an op- 
portunity to show the man, but also tells an absorbing 
story. Our photograph is a very realistic representa- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln absorbed in a newspaper, and there 
are thousands of persons who beheld him during the 
Civil War period who will be thrilled by the likeness. 
SENOR FELIPE PARDO Y BARREDA, the newly 

appointed minister from Peru to the United States, 
who lately arrived in this country with his bride, is a 
brother to Dr. José Pardo, President of Peru, and be- 
longs to the ‘‘civil’’ party. He was born at Lima 
forty-four years ago, and is the oldest son of the late 
Don Manuel Pardo, a former President of Peru. He was 
graduated from the University of San Marco, Lima. 
Shortly after he took an active part in the Peru-Chili 
war, and after peace was declared he devoted himself 
to developing the large sugar estate belonging to the 
Pardo family. He also organized the Bolivian alcohol 
syndicate. Senor Pardo has traveled extensively for 
the purpose of studying modern methods in all activ- 
ities. He speaks English and several other languages 
fluently, and is a lover of horses and interested in out- 
door sports. Senor Pardo’s bride, Senora Teresa 
Barreda de Pardo, daughter of his uncle, Don Enrique 
Barreda, a capitalist of Lima, is, therefore, his first 
cousin. About eighteen years of age, Senora Pardo is 
a great beauty and a social favorite. The marriage 
took place at Lima in November, 1905. 


























SENOR FELIPE PARDO, 


The new Peruvian minister to the United States, and his handsome 
bride.— Noel News Service. 


HE FRIENDS and admirers of Henry S. Pritchett 
have shown deep regret because he chose to give 
up an active career 
as president of that 
excellent institution, 
the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy, to become the 
director of the Carne- 
gie fund for pension- 
ing aged teachers. 
They say it is not like 
Mr. Pritchett to quit 
the battle where the 
fight is thickest, or to 
seek out easy places 
and leave the strenu- 
ous. Perhaps these 
admirers are not fully 
posted as to the duties 
of Mr. Pritchett in 
his new position, for 
he will be forced to 
work fully as hard as 
before, and his good 
judgment will be 
called into play even 
more often than it 
was at the head of a 
college. Dr. Pritchett was superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey when he was called to Technology, 
in 1900, to succeed Dr. Walker, one of the greatest 
educators of the century. It was a tremendous test of 
ability, and that Dr. Pritchett succeeded in filling his 
predecessor’s shoes is evidence of the talent, thorough 
knowledge, and energy of the man. Since the merg- 
ing of historic Harvard and the Institute of Technology 
has been under discussion Dr. Pritchett’s name was 
widely favored as the successor of President Eliot 
when he should decide to lay down his burden. Dr. 
Pritchett is a distinguished astronomer. A_ recent 
report has it that Mr. Carnegie will add $5,000,000 to 
his fund and remove certain restrictions. 


_ 

















DR. HENRY 8. PRITCHETT, 
The new director of the Carnegie Teach- 


ers’ pension fund Chickering 


RARE AND notable instance of religious toler- 

ance and breadth of view, combined with a phil- 
anthropic spirit, was evidenced in the will of William 
M. Gould, who died in New York recently. Mr. Gould's 
entire estate, a very large one, was bequeathed to 
four institutions in equal parts, as follows: The 
Gould Memorial Home at Rome, Italy, the Congrega- 
tional Society, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, all of Sharon, Conn. 
Sharon was Mr. Gould’s birthplace and early home. 

a 

THE EDITORSHIP of a leading daily in the British 

metropolis is a position to which few of even 
English newspaper 
men dare aspire, while 
the difficulty of reach- 
ing it is obviously 
much greater in the 
case of a journalist 
foreign born and for- 
eign bred. So far 
only one American 
has achieved the dis- 
tinction referred to 
Mr. Ralph D. Blu- 
menfeld, the editor 
of the London Daily 
Evpress, is a native 
of Wisconsin, where 
he was born in 1864, 





and, before going 
abroad, he had had 
considerable experi- 





ence in newspaper 
work in Chicago and 
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New York, having RALPH D. BLUMENFELD, 
been connected with rhe only American who has become a 
prominent journals, atti ng tlesginy ee 
ant having been gq 7 swt el The Editor ond Pichon 


contributor to _ the 
zolumns of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. When the Boer War 
broke out Mr. Blumenfeld, who had filled other impor- 
tant positions there, was the news editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, and the splendid manner in which he 
secured and handled news from the front for the paper 
attracted the attention of all newspaper proprietors in 
London. In 1902 Mr. Blumenfeld was induced to ac- 
cept the post of night editor of the /rpress, which 
was then feeling the effects of keen competition, and 
he astonished his contemporaries by putting American 
ginger into the news columns. This made the Express 
one of the most popular papers in the town, and re- 
sulted in Mr. Blumenfeld’s promotion, in 1904, to his 
present place. He is considered the most enterprising 
and progressive of all the London editors, and he will 
doubtless gain new laurels as the years go by. 
T° HIS many other distinctions President Roosevelt 
has recently added that of being the champion 
hand-shaker of the United States, and probably of the 
world. At the New Year’s reception of 1906 in the 
White House the President, in three hours and forty- 
four minutes, shook hands with 9,052 persons, or at 
the rate of forty per minute. This surpasses even the 
high record he made last year, and, as practice makes 
perfect, he will doubtless do still better on January 
lst, 1907. 
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FAMOUS $24,000,000 STATE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, N. Y., THE MOST COSTLY BUILDING IN 


MAGNIFICENT EASTERN STAIRWAY IN THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, LATELY CLOSED TO THE 


AMERICA, IN WHICH SIGNS OF A COLLAPSE HAVE APPEARED. PUBLIC BECAUSE OF INDICATIONS OF STRUCTURAL WEAKNESS. 
NEW YORK’S $24,000,000 CAPITOL IN DANGER OF A COLLAPSE. 


AMERICA’S FINEST EDIFICE, IN ONE PART OF WHICH PILLARS ARE CRUMBLING AND A GRAND STAIRWAY HAS BEEN WEAKENED BY THE SAGGING OF THE BUILDING. 


General “ Joe” Wheeler, 
THE Hero oF A THOUSAND FIGHTs. 

SEW PERSONS have risen to such heights of popu- 
larity as the late Brigadier-General Joseph Wheeler, 
and few there were more widely known, north, east, 
south, and west. For a man that was not a politician 
he probably knew more persons than any one in our 
land, and his enemies were few. If “‘ Fighting Joe’’ 
had not come of a warrior family, and had utilized 
his talents, he would have made a first-class diplomat. 


His diplomacy otherwise tact consideration, and 
smooth persistency, veiled by a courteous and gracious 
manner, were qualities seldom combined in one man. 

















GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, U. S. A., WHOSE RECENT DEATH 
THE WHOLE NATION LAMENTED.— Purdy. 


It was this complete excellence that made for him a 
host of friends. 

The intimate and popular appellation, ‘‘ Fighting 
Joe,’” was and was not distinctive. His passion was 
the military, and he was eager to get where the ex- 
citement and danger were of the highest, but a more 
mild-mannered and humane man never lived. There 
was absolutely nothing of the brute in him ; his love of 
war was more for the scientific game of wits than for 
the killing of enemies. He was asmall, frail man, but 
seldom had a quiet minute in waking hours. From June 
to September, 1898, General Wheeler was the liveliest 
man in the Cuban campaign. Others gave in to the 
heat and fevers, but this 110-pound featherweight, 
sixty-two years old, was always ready for duty. In 
command of the cavalry division, his was one of the 
most onerous tasks. The campaign ended and the 
Montauk camp put to rights, the doughty Alabamian 
looked about for more excitement. He asked Presi- 
dent McKinley for a detail in the Philippines, and got 
it. He jumped into twelve engagements in ten days 
there, certainly enough to tire out a college athlete. 

General Wheeler was of high-class English stock 
settling in Alabama, where he was born on September 
10th, 1836. He was educated in Massachusetts, and 
from there went to West Point, being graduated in 
1859. He sawa year on the plains in fighting Indians, 
and was one of the first to volunteer for the Confeder- 
acy. As colonel of the Nineteenth Alabama Infantry 
he won his fighting title at the battle of Shiloh. In 


four years he took part in 800 skirmishes and com- 
manded in 200 battles. At the age of twenty-eight he 
was a lieutenant-general and the senior cavalry officer 
of the Confederate army. After the war he was in 
half a dozen Congresses, but never took to the iife of 
a politician. He was made a brigadier-general in the 
regular army in 1902 and retired. His recent death 
at the age of nearly seventy was brought about by 
pneumonia in the midst of social activity and literary 
work. 
* e 


The Passing of a Great Monarch. 


O PERSON in all Europe did as much to preserve 
the status quo and maintain peace as Christian 
IX., King of Denmark, whose sudden death occurred 
recently. Called the father of royalty, his position 
was peculiarly powerful. Had he been an intriguer 
or a busybody Europe would have been bathed in blood 
many times in the last generation. But peace at any 
cost was Christian's motto, and his influence was more 
potent than policy, or expediency, or diplomacy. He 
stood between reigning houses, where his family con- 
nections were equally important, and argued against 
war and insisted on peace. 

There was no more democratic ruler in the world 
than Christian ; he walked about his capital in all the 
simplicity of a burgher and with not as much danger. 
No sovereign was more beloved, and in spite of the 
fact that he had opposed constitutional government 
demanded by his people for twenty years. He was 
the father of his subjects as well as of royalty. Born 
on April 8th, 1818, he became King on November 15th, 
1863. His wife was called the brightest diplomat in 
Europe. Together they landed five of their six chil- 
dren on thrones. The family census also shows thirty- 
two grandchildren and _ thirty-one great-grandchil- 
dren. Of the six sons and daughters, Christian Fred- 
erick is now King of Denmark, Alexandra is Queen of 
Iingland, Dagmar is the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
William is King of Greece, Thyra is the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and Prince Valdemar married Princess 
Marie of Orleans. One of the grandsons is the Czar 
of Russia, another is the King of Norway, a third is 
high commissioner of Crete, and a fourth is the 
Prince of Wales. Christian set himself against the 
war with Japan, but for once he found intriguers 
stronger than he. The new King is sixty-two years 
old and almost as popular as his father. 

2 


2 
The Use of Dogs in War. 


“THE USE of dogs in the Japanese-Russian War, which 

attracted much attention, was really nothing 
new. Far back in the antiquities dogs were employed 
in military operations with great success. The acute- 
ness of the animal's senses, his affection for his mas- 
ter, his docility and intelligence, made him valuable 
centuries ago in both defense and attack. 

In the Dark Ages dogs were often posted in towers 
to warn the garrison of the enemy’s approach, and 
were even clad in armor to guard military camps. 
They were frequently used to defend convoys and lug- 
gage, and to bring confusion in the ranks of the en- 
emy’s cavalry. Even fires were placed on the dogs’ 
backs, to set fire to the enemy’s camps. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth century several mili- 
tary Powers had enormous packs of dogs, and it was 
not uncommon for the animals to meet in skirmishes 
and between themselves fight out big battles. Napo- 
leon, in his Italian campaign, used dogs as scouts, and 
in 1882 the Austrians trained dog to scent ambushes. 

More recently, the Germans have been training and 
experimenting with dogs, while Italy, Russia, and 
France have also taken them up. Of the European 
Powers, only England has left dogs entirely out of con- 
sideration in military affairs. 

Although changes in warfare have greatly lessened 


the opportunity for employing dogs, they still may be 
used to advantage in many ways in military operations. 
In modern campaigns the night attack appears to be 
taking a foremost place, and here especially the dog can 
play an important part, for he can detect an approaching 
party and prevent a complete surprise. In foggy weather 
or in thickets, well-trained dogs can be used where sig- 
nal systems cannot be operated, although the use of 
telephones has nearly crowded the animal out of this 
branch of warfare. Dogs as an auxiliary to ambu 
lances are a great aid in locating wounded soldiers. 
In the Franco-German War the dog played an impor- 
tant part in this work of saving the wounded from 
dying alone, out of reach ot medical assistance. 

















KING CHRISTIAN IX. OF DENMARK, WHOSE SUDDEN DEATH 
PLUNGED HALF THE COURTS OF EUROPE IN MOURNING. 


In marches the dog can be used effectively as a 
scout for the body of troops to which he is attached, 
and might often prevent a detachment from being 
ambushed. The animal has also been used to trans- 
port ammunition and to carry relief to the wounded, 
while in many other ways his warrior-master has 
made use of the dog’s keen sense and docility. 

2 2 


A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TAKE it during convalescence following La Grippe, 
Pneumonia, Influenza, or weakness following fevers. 


Desserts 


are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is used.2 Always have a supply 
on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send 
for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York. 


“She Sits Forever in the Sun.” 


HERE WAS sunshine part of each of three hun- 

dred and fifty-seven (357) days last year at Colo- 
rado Springs ; the New York Central Lines ticket you 
via Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis to Colorado, 
Utah, California, and the Pacific Coast. —Adv. 


He awa 
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FRED MARRIOTT IN THE ODD-SHAPED 50-HORSE-POWER STANLEY STEAMER, MAKING A MILE IN 28 1-5 SECONDS, A NEW WORLD RECORD--MARRIOTT ALSO MADE THE NEW FIVE-MILE 
RECORD OF 2:47, AND WON SEVERAL RACES.--Convrighted by T. K. Hastings 
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8S. B. STEVENS, WHO BORE OFF THE HONORS IN THE TEN- 
MILE CORINTHIAN CHAMPIONSHIP IN AN 80-HORSE- 
POWER DARRACQ CAR.—Spooner. 


VICTOR DEMOGOET (AT RIGHT), THE “SPEED KING,” WITH 
HEMERY, IN THE 200-H.P. DARRACQ, IN WHICH HE MADE THE 
WORLD RECORD FOR TWO MILES OF 58 4 5 SFCONDS.—Spooner. 

















CLIFFORD EARP, 
IN THE 10C-HORSE-POWER 
GASOLINE MACHINE IN 
WHICH, IN SPITE OF THE 
LOSS OF A TIRE, HE 
WON THE 100-MILE RACE, 
MAKING A NEW RECORD. 


Spooner 




















LOUIS CHEVROLET, IN THE 200-HORSE-POWER DARRACQ CAR IN WHICH HE GUY VAUGHN, WINNER OF THE TEN-MILE MIDDLE-WEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP, IN 
WON THE MILE-RECORD TRIAL FOR GASOLINE HEAVY-WEIGHTS.—Spooner. HIS 20-30-HORSE-POWER GASOLINE CAR.—Spooner. 




















LANCIA, IN A 110-HORSE-POWER FIAT, SPEEDING TO VICTORY IN THE FiVE-MiLE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST.— Hastings 


WORLD RECORDS BROKEN AT A GREAT AUTOMOBILE MEET. 


WINNERS OF THE LEADING EVENTS IN THE INTERNATIONAL RACES ON THE ORMOND-DAYTONA COURSE, FLORIDA 
WHERE THE FASTEST TIME EVER MADE IN A VEHICLE WAS ACHIEVED. 
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LINCOLN READING HIS FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS ON THE CAPITOL STEPS. 
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ALL CLEVELAND TURNED OUT TO HEAR THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. ARRIVAL OF LINCOLN IN BUFFALO, IN FEBRUARY, 1861. 

















HOW NEW YORK WELCOMED LINCOLN ON HIS WAY TO THE INAUGURATION. 


HUGE CROWDS GREETING LINCOLN AFTER HIS FIRST ELECTION. 


STRIKING PICTURES OF THE ENORMOUS GATHERINGS IN HONOR OF THE FIRST REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT, IN THE 
SPRING OF 1861.—Reproduced from the old files of Leslie's Weekly, and copyrighied. 
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MOMENTOUS CABINET COUNCIL—EVACUATION OF FORT SUMTER UNDER DISCUSSION. 
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THE DYING MOMENTS OF THE MARTYR PRESIDENT. 


NOTABLE SCENES IN ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S OFFICIAL LIFE. 


HIS SECOND INAUGURATION, RECEIVED BY NEW YORK’S MAYOR, DISCUSSING FORT SUMTER WITH HIS CABINET, AND 
BREATHING HIS LAST, THE VICTIM OF AN ASSASSIN.—Reproduced from the old files of Leslie's Weekly, and copyrighted. 
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The Passing of the Chu 


By L. O. Thayer 


rch Spire 

















ONE DOZEN 
churches are com- 
pleted every working 
day in this country, 
and of these less than 
one-third have spires. 
And most of the new 
edifices that are topped 
by pointed shafts are 
in Roman Catholic 
parishes. The reign 
of the spire as a sym- 
bol of the place of wor- 
ship is coming to an end ; the passing of the “‘ finger 
pointing to heaven ’’ is becoming an actuality. 

In the last few years church architecture has under- 
gone some remarkable changes——speaking of the United 
States only. The trend of the times is commercial, 
therefore practical. Utility is the keynote that is 
struck in every line of endeavor. To accomplish the 
best results in business, tools and appliances must be 
conveniently at hand. The house of worship has be- 
come the house of service. There is no place for ex- 
pensive ornaments which cannot be utilized to the end 
in view. 

The passing of the church spire is not so much on 
account of the cost, although it is true that this is a 
prime factor, but as a costly adjunct it brings in not a 
soul more. There are persons~ and in the city a con- 
siderable minority of the congregations—who go to 
church to listen to high-priced choirs ; there are even 
persons who flock to fashionable churches to see costly 
stained-glass windows. The churches do not quibble at 
expense if they get results. A church is not different 
from a business house in its practical aims. The 
people must be attracted whatever the cost, but spires 
do not bring in worshipers. 

In the old days the towering spires of the ancient 
cathedrals in Europe were worshiped by zealots as 
they approached the church ; the same condition may 
prevail abroad now, but not here. This line of argu- 
ment may lead the reader to inquire: “‘ Is the church 
no longer a place of worship?’’ There should be an 
explanation at this point for fear the ministers may 
rise up and combat the idea. In these days of the 
institutional church city pastors have discovered that 
the old-fashioned New England spirit of worship 
among the masses is almost a thing unknown. The 
influx of foreigners and the careless way of living in 
the cities are the chief contributing causes. So, with 
no compelling interest in the church on the part of 
those whose souls are sought, the religious programme 
has undergone a radical change. The people must be 
brought in before they can be taught the spirit of wor- 
ship. The church to-day, then, does not stand in the 
same relationship to the temple of yesterday as it 
does to a huge spiritual workshop. True, the sanctu- 
ary is still preserved, but the busy portion of the 
edifice has dropped to the basement or sidled out to 
the vestry. 











a 

In the old days, when the church was chiefly re- 
garded as a place in which to worship on Sunday, the 
spire was a perfect, visible symbol of the character of 
the building. It was a sign of God’s house, and as 
such had itsuse. Aside from this the spire had a bell, 
and, perhaps, a clock. Now, how changed! The 
rapid commercial progress of the era has shown ho 
sentimental regard for homes, churches, or anything 
else. The history of Broadway is the history of New 
York City. The old inhabitant has seen the residences 
in lower Manhattan pushed back before the relentless 
and hugely-swelling tide of thesky-scraper. Everything 
that stood in its way was ingulfed. Only a small pro- 
portion of the churches there merely three on Broad- 
way ~-have remained to link the Old to the New. Old 
Trinity and St. Paul’s are hedged in and almost suffo- 
cated by the contemptuous and irreverent office-build- 
ings. That Gothic gem, Grace Church, resembles a 
jewel in a massively ugly setting. Only a drastic 
move saved it from submergence by another sky- 
scraper. The land on the south was wanted for that 
purpose, and the corporation had to pay $400,000 for 
the right to air, light, and the preserving of the edi- 
fice’s architectural effectiveness. The Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, now at Broadway and Fifty-sixth Street, has 
been driven up town from two homes by the march of 
commerce, and in self-defense put up a combination 
church and sky-scraping office-building for its own use. 

When the huge Metropolitan Life building was built 
around the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, the 
Gothie spire of which does not reach to the top story, 
the congregation and Dr. Parkhurst knew their home 
was doomed. Soo: an offer was accepted for the 
church site and the debate waxed warm over remov- 
ing up town or fighting the battle out in that vicinity. 
The conservative members won and the new church 
occupies the opposite corner. The new church is 
architecturally fine; but such a difference! The 
Gothic has given way to the early Greek. It might 
be a library, a museum, or bank, as far as the stran- 
ger could see ; yet this church is a good type of the 
trend of the times. There is dignity in the columns 
and facade, but how unchurchly, measured by previous 
customs! Dr. Parkhurst said, when asked by the 
writer : 


**Yes; I shall give up my Gothic spire with regret ; 
it holds a warm place in my heart. I think a great 
majority of my congregation agree with me, but our 
artistic feelings had to be submerged for the sake of 
expediency. We could not have a spire with office 
buildings towering above it ; it would be meaningless, 
and we had to utilize our site to the best of our ability. 
I love the old Gothic cathedrals of Germany and 
France, but we have sacrificed in art and gained in 
convenience. The style is early Christian, with a 
modified Byzantine treatment in the interior. The 
Gothic, of course, is medizwval and associated with 
the Roman Catholic Church; was developed under the 
monastic influences, and only taken up in recent times 
by Protestant bodies.’’ 

A digression may be permitted here in view of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s remarks. It is well known in re- 
ligious circles that the status of the spire is one of 
the liveliest topics of the day, but the present is not 
the first time it has become a ‘‘burning’’ question. 
Bishop Asbury was a bitter enemy of the spire, and 
fought it tooth and nail. It is related that on one of 
his tours of New England he came to a new edifice 
on which was a small belfry holding a bell. He lifted 
his hands in horror and expressed himself in his char- 
acteristic fashion. ‘‘ Humph!’’ he sniffed, ‘‘ a church 
with a bell ; next I know you’ll be having a Catholic 
spire.’’ He lived to see the gradual adoption of the 
steeple—the New England name~ but the Methodists 
fought the spire for years. Some fanatics—not nec- 
essarily Methodists—there were who not only advo- 
cated, but may have had a hand in, the actual burning 
of ‘‘the Catholic spires.’’ The Bedford Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is the oldest edifice of the de- 
nomination in New York City. It was built before 
the spire came in. 

The Baptists of late seem to have taken the most 
united move to get away from the spire and all that 
it means, but they are going to the other extreme. 
Many of their new churches look like public buildings, 
and some resemble a Cairo mosque. The Methodists, 
while doing away with the spire, have compromised in 
many instances on a tower. The Norman and English 
Gothic, or ‘* perpendicular Gothic,’’ has come into high 
favor in city churches. This style is at once dignified 
and full of strength because of its massiveness. One 
of New York City’s best churches of this type is the 
North Presbyterian, on West One Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth Street. It has a short, square tower, carrying a 
clock and bell. Another new Presbyterian church, 
Northminster, above Central Park, is utterly devoid 
of spire, tower, or sky-line adornment. One of the 
strangest-looking churches in New York City is to be 
that of the Harlem Presbyterian. It is strictly Ori- 
ental at every point, startlingly Byzantine from its 
front elevation, four stories high, to the gilded dome 
and color effects. The necessity for institutionalism 
knows no law except available room. One church in 
Pittsburg, recently completed, has fifty-two rooms in 
the edifice. The cost of the spire has gone into the 
interior. 

In the busy, serviceable church the auditorium does 
not overbalance the remainder of the interior ; in fact, 
it is the least-used part of the building. The base- 
ment or adjoining parish house is the centre of attrac- 
tion. Here will be found a fully-equipped gymnasium, 
with baths, classes in sewing, cooking, millinery, ste- 
nography, book-keeping, carpentry, and what not! 
The money the spire would cost has been expended in 
an effort to uplift the material as well as the spiritual 
man. Christ Presbyterian in this city is a notable ex- 
ample of the business church. 

This sort of down-town churches are necessary and 
have a great work to perform in the sections now 
given over to hotels, lodging-houses, and the like. 
These churches have been forced to adopt all sorts of 
methods to attract the people. They have become in- 
stitutional churches. To such, a spire is a useless ap- 
pendage, not to say costly. 

_ 

The two beautiful spires of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
on Fifth Avenue, this city, are gems of the architect’s 
art, but the cost easily aggregated $150,000. From 
the rapid advance of business up Fifth Avenue, these 
spires bid fair to be eclipsed by sky-scrapers in a few 
years. The new Episcopal Cathedral of St. John is 
**set on a hill and cannot be hid.’’ It will have all 
sorts of spires and towers. The next generation will 
witness a massive but ugly church in full completion 
on its eminence at Cathedral Heights. It will be safe 
from the encroachments of commerce. 

In the country districts the spire has held its own 
better. There it is areal landmark, for it may carry 
the only weather vane in the place, the only bell and 
clock. But even now the spire is being cut down to the 
square tower, which answers all purposes and saves 
money. To one who loves the country and its peculiar 
life and institutions, the passing of the church spire will 
be regrettable. It held the most important place in 
the view of the village from the farm ; it sort of made 
the farmer feel linked to his neighbors and to God ; it 
dominated the landscape and gave one a sense of 
security in the night watches. 

Although the spire is going, and in spite of the fact 
that there is enough money tied up in these ~rnamental 


features to run the 
churches of the coun- 
try for several years, 
or to Christianize an 
empire, its passing will 
be noted with deep 
regret on the part of 
hundreds of thousands 
of church members. In 
these days of insolent 
and _ unsympathetic 
money-getting, when & 
everything must bend 

to the one object of making every cent count, the spire 
stands, as always, as God’s finger, pointing the way to 
truth and life. 











Wonderful Power of the Jews. 


ECENT EVENTS are giving the Jews an especial 
prominence. The celebrations in New York and 
other cities of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of their first colony in the ter- 
ritory of the present United States have attracted atten- 
tion to them allover the country. Russia’s massacres 
of the Jews have excited the world’s sympathy for 
them and aroused thé world’s indignation against their 
barbarous oppressors. This public opinion is bound 
to make itself felt in St. Petersburg, even if the 
governments fail to make the protest to Russia 
which Gentiles and Jews alike are appealing to them 
to present. 

Meanwhile, the Jews themselves in the United 
States have been working in a practical way to re- 
lieve the necessities of their suffering co-religionists. 
More than one million dollars has been subscribed in 
this country to meet the immediate wants of the per- 
secuted sect, and arrangements are being made to 
hasten emigration from Russia. Most of it will come 
to the United States, where the real Zion of that race 
is to be found. The United States is now third of the 
countries of the world in the number of its Jewish in- 
habitants, Russia and Austria-Hungary alone leading 
us. As both those countries are losing and we are 
gaining, we will, before many more years pass, be 
the first in Jewish population. 

The vitality and the influence of the Jews are one 
of the marvels of the modernage. Persecuted almost 
everywhere, except in England and the United States, 
they still keep up their identity all over the world 
and increase in numbers. Without a government of 
any sort, and without a single person to speak for 
them, collectively and officially, they wield a powerful 
influence in nearly every government. Even Russia, 
through the Czar and Premier Witte, is obliged to de- 
fer to the views of the Jewish bankers and merchants, 
though, in the dislocation of society of that country, 
the Jew-haters among the mobs are enabled sporad- 
ically to massacre this people by the thousands. The 
fact that, in the face of all this oppression and outrage, 
the Jews of the world are gaining in number and power 
is a striking tribute to their courage, balance, and per- 
sistence. 


Mining Dividends of 1905 


O MINING investments pay? This is a question 

often asked by the uninformed, or by men too 

closely engaged in their own affairs to be interested 
in matters of general interest. 

The dividends declared and paid by metal-mining 
companies in the United States in 1905 amounted to 
the large total of $65,771,047. Since their incorpora- 
tion these same companies have declared dividends of 
$456, 269,359, which is equivalent to nearly sixty per 
cent. on an issued capitalization of $762,466,455. 
Were it possible to collect data concerning the profits 
divided by private and close corporations, which are 
understood to have been very large, the total for the 
year would be nearly double. 

Copper companies hold the lead, twenty-four com- 
panies having paid dividends of $33,703,654 in 1905, 
and the same companies have paid $276,849, 230 since 
incorporation, which is equivalent to a return of more 
than eighty per cent. on their issued capital of $342,- 
587,050. Gold, silver, and lead properties claim the 
second position, as ninety-two have declared, in 1905, 
dividends of $30,497,231, making $169,364,987 since 
organization, which is equivalent to forty-one and 
five-tenths per cent. on an issued share capital of 
$406, 749, 655. 

Can any one doubt the great profits accruing in 
mining when such figures are presented to them? A 
good, bona-fide mining proposition pays better than 
any other investment that can be made. The Mogol- 
lon Gold and Copper Company offers one of the best 
investments on the market to-day. It is presented 
absolutely on its merits. The most searching investi- 
gation can only confirm the good things that have * »en 


said about it by the mining men who have inves*’ :e? 
the property and given their opinions. re 

tion can be had regarding this inves* , , 
ing Thomas J. Curran, president ‘ W 


York, N. ¥. 
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A BIZARRE BYZANTINE EFFECT SEEN IN THE NEW HARLEM 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WHICH REMAINS A GOTHIC GEM IN 
BUSY, NOISY BROADWAY. 















































BROADWAY TABERNACLE, A UNIQUE TYPE OF THE MODERN 


BEDFORD STREET M. E. CHURCH, WHICH ANTEDATED THE SPIRE 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


CONTROVERSY IN THAT DENOMINATION. 


















ad ¥ GRAND OLD TRINITY, A PROTESTING GOTHIC WIT-pie 
am NESS TO FRENZIED WALL STREET DOINGS. 
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CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WHICH HAS NO SPIRE, BUT DOES A GREAT WORK. STARTLING CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW ARCHITECTURE—DR. PARKHURST’S CHURCHES. 


THE REIGN OF THE CHURCH SPIRE COMING TO AN END. 


NEW YORK’S NEW HOUSES OF WORSHIP ELIMINATING THE GOTHIC STEEPLE, AND THE VIVID CONTRAST BETWEEN OLD 
AND NEW WHICH HAS AROUSED WIDE DISCUSSION.—Photographs by A. F. Dunn. 
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Hew RESTORE public confidence ? That was the 

question in the insurance world, contracts 
with millions of policy-holders called for eventual pay- 
the contract- 


where 


ment of billions of dollars. Fully half 
amounts were with three companies — Equitable, Mu 
tual, and New York Life. But it was these very 


three companies that had done most to sacrifice public 


confidence. Why? Because the Big Three were not 
individually as sound financially as the government 
tself? No. Simply because officers of the Big Three 


were guilty of certain acts that had aroused public 
condemnation and had killed public confidence. Well, 
then, what step could be taken to resurrect 
public confidence than that of retiring the untrust- 
worthy heads and replacing them with men in whom 
the public had full trust ? . 

So the present year opened with more changes in 
the insurance world than in any other branch of Amer- 
ican finance. Told a year ago that Alexander and 
McCall and MeCurdy would be deposed as monarchs 
of insurance we would not have believed. 


saner 


empires, 


Yet to-day Alexander and McCall and McCurdy are 
retired. And in the seats of the mighty thus vacated 
behold Paul Morton as president of the Equitable, 


Charles A. Peabody as president of the Mutual, and 
Alexander EF. Orr as president of the New York Life. 
And a fourth there is Timothy L. Woodruff 
president of the Provident Savings Life. Think not 
lightly of this fourth new lord of insurance this for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor. His company, you say, is 
comparatively small. Last year the Provident paid 
to policy-holders only $2,000,000 against 54,000, 000 
by the Mutual, $36,000,000 by the Equitable, and 
$40, 600,000 by the New York Life. But, just the 
Woodruff looms large on the horizon of the life- 
Woodruff is, above all, a_ public 


same, 
insurance planet. 


man. Woodruff knows Albany and the Legislature 
thereof. Also, he knows every wheel in the mechan 
ism of legislation as the engineer knows his engine. 


has political 


a power at Albany. He 
influence ; and in men know that, despite the 
comparative smallness of his company, Woodruff is 
one of the most powerful factors in the insurance field 


So Woodruff is 
surance 


What is the probable influence of Woodruff over 
the destinies of all insurance companies ? The Arm- 
strong report will be put in; following that, many in- 


surance bills will be introduced. Will any such bill be 


passed before it has had Woodrulf’s serutiny ? Mor- 
ton, Peabody, Orr and Company are answering that 
question in their hearts. They of the big companies 


know that they will look to the head of the little com- 
pany to advise them as to what shall be done to meet 
emergencies in a legislative way. That’s why Timothy 
Woodruff is included in this story. 

Who are these new insurance lords ? Here are a 
few facts placed in a light comparative. All are self- 
made in the sense of achieving success that had naught 
of golden spoons. Morton started at sixteen as office- 
boy at $5 a week ; Orr, as an immigrant Irish lad of 
twenty, began as shipping clerk in New York ; Wood- 
ruff at twenty-three clerked for a salt company ; Pea- 
body entered his father’s law office, at the bottom. 
Morton had choice of college or work ; he chose work. 
Peabody is a Columbia University man ; Woodruff went 


to Yale. Orr got a little Gaelic schooling in County 
Tyrone. Morton, a grandfather at forty-nine, wis 
thirty-three years a railroad man. Woodruff — young- 


est of the four new insurance lords—was nearly twenty 
years a business man and politician. Peabody, aged 
fifty-six, was thirty years a real-estate lawyer. Orr, 
five years beyond the Biblical span, was for half a 
century a merchant for self and a laborer for others 

All four are American born except the Irish-Ameri- 
ean Orr. Morton, born in Detroit, became a West- 
erner in temperament, and his .only real home is still 
in Nebraska. Woodruff, born in New Haven, became 
a Brooklynite along with Orr. Peabody has always 
been Knickerbocker. All are Republicans— provided 
the independent Orr, who champions men, not parties, 
can be classified politically. All have been at least 
once active in politics, with Woodruff the born delegate 
to national and State conventions, park commissioner 
of Brooklyn, and Lieutenant-Governor. Peabody was 
bored to death during one term in the New Y ork Leg- 
islature, thirty years ago. Morton’s short-lived polit- 
ical office was the headship of the government’s ship- 
ahoy department. Orr has been nine years president 
of the Rapid Transit Commission of New York. 

For months after Morton’s accession to the throne 
of the Equitable he was the most be-newspapered man 
in Ameriea. Yet so little had been written of him 
previously, that when Mr. Roosevelt called him into 
the Cabinet the country asked, **Who is Morton ?’’ 
The least be-newspapered of the four new presidents 
is Peabody, who hates type set in his name, who loves 
to be let alone, who never talks when he can listen. 
Orr has been writter up and down, but always asa 
of the common good. Woodruff is the lone 
man of the four who, with pleasure, has seen himself 
be-written almost daily for a decade. Yellow journal- 


soldier 


ism likes Woodruff. He’s the political hero out of 
fiction. He’s spectacular. His variegated vests, his 


everlasting youth, his perennial smile, his rotund fig- 
ure, his mastery in bringing health to all kinds of sick 
businesses —all these have made publicity for Wood- 
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ruff without the help of a press-agent. Only, stories 
of Woodruff have now become dignified—for this new 
president of the Provident is a serious proposition. 

Peabody is a recluse ; Woodruff, hail-fellow-well- 


met. Orr is a conservative of the old school ; Morton 
a liberal of the Order of 1906. Al! are human dynamos. 
The watchword of each is work. Peabody says: 
“When in doubt, work.’’ Woodruff: ‘‘There’s a 
way ~find it and go ahead.’’ Orr: ‘‘ We cannot win 


anything ; we must 
Morton: *‘Do; then do 
Peabody, college bred, 


alma mater a 


earn everything by working.”’ 
; then do still more.’’ 
became a millionaire. Orr, his 
shipping office, became a millionaire. 
Woodruff, when he got his A.M. from Yale, was well- 
to-do, and has since become rich. Morton, his alma 
mater a railroad, is not a millionaire ; but he got rich 
enough to afford a Secretary-of-Navyship at $8,000 a 
year. He chucked that job, however, for $80,000 a 
year as head of the Equitable. Now he earns $266 
per working day, while Orr and Peabody, each with a 
salary of $50,000, earn each $166 per day. Beside these 
salaries, Woodruff’s stipend is a mere widow’s mite. 
What is it these men do to earn the pay of from 
forty to eighty ordinary clerks? What is a president 
of an insurance company ? What must he be? What 
accomplish? He is the foreman, the boss. He must 
dominate the whcle. He must be a master of men. 
He must get the maximum of work out of hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of others. He must show results. 
Each must rehabilitate his company. Each must 
prove to the public that his company is rehabilitated. 
Each must make his company pay— but pay with clean 
dollars and without extravagance or false economy. 
Now for more facts from the *‘ Book of the Past ”’ 
of each of the four. The book in no case needs a cen- 
First, Morton, of the Equitable. Do you re- 
the great Burlington strike? It was then 


more 


sor. 


member 


that Morton first learned the power of the press, from 
personal experience. During that strike he was the 
man reporters went to. He was spokesman for the 


(. B. and Q. And ever 
Morton: “* He’s one of 
talk after day and 
never make breaks.’ 
Morton, the lad, addressed envelopes for the C. B. 
and Q., thus supporting himself—all but five dollars a 
month, which he borrowed from his father to enable 
him to buy meals that would not ruin his health. 
On his twenty-first birthday the road made him a pres- 


since, reporters have said of 
the few public men who can 


day never lie, never equivocate, 


ent of the position of general freight agent. At 
twenty-five he was the road’s general passenger 
agent. Then he went to the Colorado Fuel and Iron 


Company as its vice-president. Next, behold him a 
vice-president of the Atchison road—its chief getter 
of business. When Morton had re-made Atchison in 
his own image, and had rested the seventh day, Roose- 
velt adopted him as a member of his official family. 
You know the rest. 


Morton is the self-reliant sort made out West ; 
keen observer, hater of pettiness. This is his phi- 
losophy of life: *’So live that you can at any time 


look any man “in the eyes and tell him to go to the 
devil.’’ And he is dee »ply emotional. His love for his 
father is the kind that passeth understanding, though 
the father is beyond. That father was J. Sterling 
Morton, farmer, and Secretary of Agriculture under 
Cleveland. Paul Morton’s home in Nebraska he loves 
for his father’s sake, for there, in pioneer days, 
‘father ’’ planted the trees that now make ‘‘ Arbor 
Lodge’’ one of the show-places of the West. 

Second, Peabody, of the Mutual. At his desk at 
the Mutual office exactly at nine. Starts for luncheon 
precisely at one. On the minute of five leaves for his 
Madison Avenue home. As the clock strikes eight, at 
work again in his home office. Thus for thirty years 
Peabody, as a member of the law firm of Baker and 
Peabody, at 2 Wall Street. When he came to the 
Mutual the autobiography he gave to the newspaper 
men was characteristic of this modest, serious, un- 
emotional man, this indefatigable manager of mil- 
lions. Said Peabody: “‘I am a lawyer. There is 
nothing exciting about my professional career. The 
story of my life is just like that of a hundred other 
lawyers who work all the time.’’ 

Mr. Peabody, early in his career, made a specialty 
of real-estate law. For years he has been a recog- 
nized high authority in this field. He has long been 
the representative in this country of the estate of 
William Waldorf Astor and of the Hamilton Fish 
estate. Without being in any sense a ‘‘clubbable’’ 
man, he is a member of many clubs. He never spins 
yarns; seldom reads newspapers. The simple life, 
and a straightforward one, marks his path. In his 
day he captained the Columbia baseball team, and still 
himself takes active part in manly sports. All this, 
however, with the solemnity with which he takes life 
in general. He never makes a show nor a noise. 
Hence, he’s a new type of insurance president. 

Third, that other of the two millionaires among the 
four new insurance presidents, Orr, of the New York 
Life. Mr. Orr is one of the seventy-six men comprising 
our financial oligarchy, or *‘ business senate.’’ This by 
virtue of his many activities in financial and public 
life. Now, at seventy-five, the fitting laurels of half 


a century of high achievement were bestowed upon 





him in his election as president of one of the greatest 
financial institutions in the world. His coronation 
speech, as we may call it, included the statement that 
the mistakes of his predecessor were **those of head 
rather than of heart.’’ 

Few would take this man of firm step and alert 
manner to be an “‘ old man.’’ Even young men would 
drop some of their other interests before shouldering 
new responsibilities as president of the New York 
Life. But Mr. Orr frowns at the mere suggestion of 
resignation, especially from the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission ‘“‘that built the subway.”’’ As president of 
that commission for nine years, Orr has been a kind 
of rapid-transit dictator, ever watchful and careful 
of the great interest in his charge. That this kindly, 
courteous, fair man enters with zest, almost of youth, 
upon his new duties as president of the New York 
Life shows that in business activity he still finds his 
greatest enjoyment. He has been president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and many times president of 
the Produce Exchange. 

Mr. Orr’s parents wanted him to follow the sea 
for a living, and to that end entered him at the college 
of the East India Company, in England. But no 
sooner had he passed his entrance examination than 
he met with a serious accident, and so withdrew. A 
sea voyage he made, however, to New York. That 
was in 1851, and he stayed here, entering the shipping 
house of David Dows & Co. He has twice married, 
his first wife being the daughter of the founder of 
the firm in which Orr became partner. As member 
of that firm Orr built what was then the largest grain 
elevator in the world in Brooklyn, where through most 
of the days of his American life he has lived. 

Fourth, that other Brooklynite, Woodruff, of the 
Provident Savings. When called to the headship of 
the Provident, Woodruff had just finished the job of 
making the State fair grounds at Syracuse a monu- 
ment to his skill and busincss management. Also 
he had put the State Agricultural Society on its feet. 
And forthwith he was made a member of the State 
Grange. To show his faith in his ability to make the 
fair grounds the success they had not been for years, 
he personally pledged payment of all debts. 

He began his business career when a student at 
the Eastman Business College at Poughkeepsie—he 
married Cora Eastman, daughter of the founder of the 
college. Woodrutl then clerked in various companies, 
waking up one morning to find himself treasurer of a 
first-class concern. Later he became president of a 
company owning a patent malt preparation. What- 
ever he touched became a golden and jeweled success. 

Then—-politics. Here, too, his success was such 
that people accused him of owning Aladdin’s lamp. 
His political career reached an anti-climax when he 
became Lieutenant-Governorof New York under Black. 
He was re-elected with Roosevelt. Meantime, in 
their Brooklyn home, Mrs. Woodruff gave a series of 
political dinners, to which party-workers, high, low, 
were invited, Mrs. Woodruff presiding. ‘‘Tim’’ him- 
self worked like a galley-slave. 

People accused Woodruff of being young. He re- 


plied: ‘* Look at my grown-up son.’’ Accused him 
of being a ‘‘dude.’’ He replied: ‘* Look at John 
Hay.’’ Accused him of small stature. He replied : 


,0ok at Senator Evarts.’’ Accused him of being 
boyish. He _ replied : Look at Roosevelt. I’m 
three months his senior.’ Woodruff had a ready 
tongue, and skillful. He had education and wealth 
and health—and ten thousand ambitions. He headed 
a bicycle parade in Brooklyn, and took first prize for 
the best rider. He was a work-horse in the cause of 
good roads. He could tool a four-in-hand. He led 
Brooklyn cotillons. He joined Shrines and the Tem- 
plars, and was a Son of the Revolution. Above all, 
he had grit and splendid gumption in business, and he 
went aloft on square deals. So ‘* Tiny Tim’’ became 
leader of Brooklyn Republicans. With all his other 
irons hot in the fire, he will now give all his time to 
the Provident, having plenary powers as its presi- 
dent. And now to this Lilliputian of insurance, turn 
the Brobdingnagians in the persons of Peabody, Mor- 
ton, and Orr, tor guidance in their course-legislative 
at Albany. 

These men were chosen for the task of rehabil- 
itating the four companies, first, because of their 
proved ability as executives in other enterprises. 
Second, and of not less importance, because of char- 
acter—because of the kind of menthey are. Here 
are four men with unblemished names—upright and 
fearless—business men in whose integrity and ability 
the public, as well as insurance men, has faith im- 
plicit. 

But now these four new lords of insurance have 
stepped into places upon which have been concentrated 
the most powerful lime-lights. Publicity they must 
stand up under. Their every act will now be dissected 
and analyzed; their every little mistake magni- 
fied a thousand-fold ; their every word, every plan, 
criticised by a public that was made skeptical, cyn- 
ical, unsympathetic by the acts of their predecessors. 
These four new lords of insurance, then, have a 
double duty to perform: that of overcoming public 
prejudice and that of re- convincing the public of—you 
know what. 
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President of the Equitable Lite Assur- : President of the Provident Savings Life 
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MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT AS “CARROTS”—PLAYED SO ADMIRABLY 
IN AMERICA BY MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE. 


LONDON, January 20th, 1906, 

ONDON IS a very serious place. Everybody takes 

such a personal interest in everything. But there 
are widely divergent views anda splendid assortment 
of ideas, so one manages to beguile the time. 

About the funniest thing in the way of ideas that 
has been put forward recently is Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s assertion that not a single serious play has 
been produced in the English language since the time 
of his own ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defense,’’ which American 
theatre-goers will remember chiefly as the best vehi- 
cle for the display of her powers that that most ad- 
mirable actress, Miss Margaret Anglin, ever had. 
Mr. R. C. Carton doesn’t agree with Mr. Jones, and 
writes to the Standard his most emphatic views on the 
subject. Whereupon Mr. Jones waxes also emphatic 
and puts up $250 to be given to any theatrical charity 
if Mr. Carton will prove conclusively that some serious 
play has been produced in recent years. Mr. Carton 
has not yet won the $250 for charity. 

The whole discussion came blank upon the obstruc- 
tion that nobody has yet determined just what ** serious 
drama’’ really is. If Mr. Jones had introduced the 
evidence contained in innumerable alleged musical com- 
edies inflicted on the public in recent years, theatrical 
charity would probably have been richer by $250. 

a“ 

Mr. Forbes Robertson is playing a piece at the 
Seala that must be a most serious affair to him, to 
his dependents, and to Mrs. Madeliene Lucette Ryley, 
its gifted authoress. Perhaps one shouldn’t write 
anything about Mr. Robertson now. His health is in 
a most uncertain condition, and the dragging, halting 
performance, clear-cut in no single detail, may be 
due entirely to his physical disability. 

““ Mrs. Grundy ’’ consists, to begin with, of a rather 
ragged assortment of ideas, and, given a ragged per- 
formance, its fate is pretty well sealed. A sportive 
sort of vicar, with up-to-date ideas—which may mean 
any number of things—comes to a country parish 
where the besetting sin of the people is a wicked in- 
tolerance of anything that might be called liberal- 
minded, not to say ‘‘human,’’ as that good word is 
misused nowadays. In this parish is a family with a 
marriageable, tuberculous daughter, who is engaged 
to a healthy young man, madly in love with the very 
robust and attractive ‘‘ poor-relative governess ”’ of 
his fiancée’s very young brother. A young-woman 
friend of this family, played by Miss Gertrude Elliott 
with her usual charm of manner, comes into the plot, 
and at tea in the family sitting-room falls in love with 
the new vicar, who straightway proceeds to recipro- 
cate with suppressed fervor—suppressed, because he 
understands that she is a young married woman, with 
a husband “‘out in the bush.’’ The vicar happens 
upon the governess and the healthy young man in the 
nick of time to overhear their plans for elopement on 
the following evening. He frustrates this plan, as he 
thinks, by inviting the girl to come to church. She 
runs away to Edinburgh with the young man, and the 
pharisee family and its most intimate friends are very 
properly seandalized. The girl, however, has a Chris- 
tian sympathy for her tuberculous cousin, so she creeps 
back, intending to ask pardon and be happy once more. 
But she goes first to the good-looking vicar and tells 
him all about it. He talks it over with the, as he 


supposes, charming young married woman and eventu- 
ally the vicar takes the girl into his own house, to be 
governess to his six-year-old son. 
by the way. 


He is a widower, 
Well, of course, he has to end by offer- 














WILLIAM GILLETTE, AS “DR. CARRINGTON,” IN HIS NEW 


PLAY, “ CLARICE.”— Sarony. 


ing to marry her, while she ends by discovering that 
he is in love with the young married woman whose 
husband is ‘‘out in the bush.’’ This ‘* husband ’”’ 
turns out to be a creature of this person’s own imagina- 
tion. Theend is obvious—too obvious. The wronged 
girl has another visit from her lover. She spurns 
him. He goes back to the respectable girl with pros- 
pects of an early demise, and the healthy, golden- 
haired one suddenly finds an engagement as governess 
in a nice family in the country. The vicar and his 
little boy marry the girl, who isn’t a young married 
woman after all, and the curtain falls upon a scene 
that never should be allowed to take place between a 
man and his six-year-old son who is about to acquire a 
step-mother. 

Sut Mr. Robertson is not keeping ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy ’’ 
on, so it is quite all right. Indeed, he has announced 
his intention of giving up for a while and treating him- 
self to acomplete rest. Let us hope that this is true. 

a 

Mr. G. P. Huntley, remembered in America as the 
funny Englishman in *‘ Three Little Maids,’’ has the 
play of the hour—‘‘ Hello, hello, hello, hello!’ I re- 
member his saying, in a comically descending scale, 
over at Daly’s, on Broadway, ‘“‘I don’t mind telling 
you I’ve led a feahful life! Ha, ha!’’ Wel!, Mr. 

’opple, of Ippleton, the queer country bumpkin, has 
led the most innocent life inthe world. Or at least we 
almost believe ke has until he makes a “ break ’’ or 
two which quite convince us that he knows a Welsh rare- 
bit from the kind he talks about so much in the play. 
He comes up to London to visit his gay metropolitan 
brother, who lives at the ‘‘ Hotel Blitz.’’ There are 
others who live at the ‘* Hotel Blitz.”’ Some actresses 
and things. Freddy Popple doesn’t know an actress 
when he sees one ; but after a few beautiful persons 
have come up and voluntarily offered him motherly ad- 
vice, not to say the free use of furnished flats, he re- 
marks to his little valet, ‘‘ Are you sure this is the 
Hotel Blitz ?’’ and the London audience laughs in un- 
holy joy. It is much of this sort of thing that makes 
Mr. Popple an assured success, but the London public 
doesn’t realize it. The London public is a self-cod- 
dled, self-deluded old egotist, like most other “‘ pub- 
lies.’ The London public thinks it is most righteous. 
Indeed, it has called Mr. Bernard Shaw—well, names— 
because Mr. Bernard Shaw has put into the mouths 
of some of the characters of his new play, ‘‘ Major 
Barbara,’’ certain sentences that are sacred to the 
believer in the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is but delineating character and using 
all the means in his power to make his delineations 
true to life. However, Miss Annie Russell continues, 
for yet a few more performances in her role of a 
Salvation Army lassie, to wail, ‘‘My God! my God! 
why hast Thou forsaken me ?’’ when she sees all her 
ideal hopes and sweet beliefs evaporate in the air of 
stern modernity as exemplified by cold steel and death- 
dealing explosives. 

= 

I wonder the good British public has not demand- 
ed the suppression of the really evil things here. Lon- 
don is a stickler for the *‘ sweet simplicities,’’ or it at 
least claims to be. I remember seeing Miss Edna May 


in New ‘n a most serious musical comedy called 
** The f the Season.’’ I thought it was most 
inanel sresting, but “*‘ The Catch of the Season ’’ 











NE 


W AND REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, 
AS “ MILITZA,” IN “‘ FOR THE CROWN.” 


has been running in London from time immemorial 
and shows no signs of waning popularity. It is inno- 
cence itself—innocent of everything, even of a glim- 
mer of cleverness or wit; but the London public goes 
to see it and calls it a ‘‘ lovely thing.’’ Then the Lon- 
don publie goes to other theatres, laughs uproariously, 
and applauds to the echo some of the worst vulgari- 
ties I have ever heard come over the footlights, and I 
have been in theatres from Paris to Tokio, from San 
Francisco to New York. It is not that any of the 
productions one sees are entirely immoral, or that all of 
them are tainted with immorality, but in most of the 
theatres something is sure to be said or done during 
the performance that sharply offends one’s sense of de- 
cency. The vaudeville theatres are the worst. One 
may not detail the indecencies in monologue, sketch, 
and song that are constantly heard. 

Yet there are enough really good things to take 
one into these houses and repay one for the going. 
At the Pavilion the other night there was one of the 
most remarkable performances imaginable. A Mr. 
Finney and daughter did a ‘‘turn,’’ in a large glass 
tank filled with water, that was novel and beautiful. 
Under water, with eyes wide open and mouths mov- 
ing in inarticulate conversation, they do a number of 
things that strike one as quite impossible. There 
are many other things that are good in these places, 
but they are so intermixed with immodesties that_one is 
ashamed to acknowledge having heard or seen them. 

Mr. Wiiliam Gillette has just closed a long engage- 
ment in London, in ** Sherlock Holmes,’’ and has re- 
turned to America to produce his newest drama called 
*“Clarice.’’ Mr. Gillette gave several performances 
of this play over here, and it was generally voted a 
failure. This is easily understood, since, the spirit of 
** Clarice ’’ is distinctly American. The scene is laid 
“‘about a day’s ride south from Washington,’’ and is 
full of the flavor of the romantic South. Mr. Gillette 
has created a character peculiarly interesting, and he 
plays it with all that remarkable reserve and splendid 
repose that have made him unique among the men in his 
profession. The character is that of a physician who 
has fallen a victim to tuberculosis, and has had to give 
up a promising career for a life of practical retirement 
in the Southern hills. The story is full of the tender 
sentiment Mr. Gillette portrays so well, and has the 
merit of being both unusual in story and strong in 
quaint, lovable characters. In its present condition, 
however, it will probably be considered much too slow of 
action, and the scenes which lead up to the climax in the 
last act will have to be appreciably shortened in order 
to hold the unwavering attention of an American au- 
dience. This last scene affords Mr. Gillette one of 
the best opportunities he has ever had for the display 
of his own peculiarly forceful methods of acting. 
Much of the weakness of the performance was due 
to the villainously bad villainness played by Miss Ad- 
elaide Prince, an American actress of some reputation. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gillette will have in 
‘Clarice ’’ one of his usual successes. He is without 
doubt one of the most admirable men, as men go, on 
the American stage, and his consummate art, acquired 
by indefatigable labor, and despite most distressing 
physical drawbacks, makes him pre-eminent in his way 
among our really eminent American actors. 

a a 

NOTHING will quicker revolutionize the system and 
put rew life into it, than Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
At druggi*ts’ and grocers’. 
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ST. LOUIS MEN PLAYING THE FASCINATING GAME OF PUSHBALL, LATELY INTRODUCED INTO THEIR CITY.—A. A. Coult, Missouri 
- 
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THE POULTRY BUSINESS IN CALIFORNIA.—CAR FILLED WITH FOWLS ABOUT TO BE SHIPPED LARGEST TOW-BOAT EVER BUILT, THE “ SPRAGUE,” HAULING SIXTY BOATS LADEN WITH 
TO MARKET.—.John Dicks Howe, California. 1,500,000 BUSHELS OF COAL DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER.—.J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 
TESTING BIG GUNS AT INDIAN HEAD, MD.—WORKMEN GOING INTO THE CHIEF BOMB-PROOF UNITED STATES TROOPS AT THE ARMY BARRACKS, PLATTSBURG, N. Y., LINED UP FOR 
FOR SAFETY.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. INSPECTION AND DRILL.—Mrs. EF. E. Trumbull, New York. 
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(PRIZE WINNER.) FIGHT BETWEEN HARRIMAN AND GOULD FOR A RAILROAD TERMINAL AT OAKLAND, CAL.—LANDING SUPPLIES FOR THE GOULD FORCES WORKING (IN DEFIANCE OF AN INJUNCTION) 
WITH AN ARMED GUARD.—Rufus M. Steele, California. 


| NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—-CALIFORNIA WINS. 
OCCURENCES OF THE TIME PICTURED WITH FIDELITY AND SKILL BY ARTISTS OF KEEN OBSERVATION. 


China’s Lily 
A GOOD-LUCK FLOWER, 

HE LEGEND of the 

thui-sen-far, the sa- 
cred lily of China, like 
the philosophy of Ming 
Tsi and Confucius, has 
been handed down from 
father to son until every man, woman, and 
child of Chinese blood is as familiar with 
it as are Americans with the story of 
the cherry-tree and hatchet. It is said 
that the only place in China where the 
lily flourishes in natural growth is in the 
province of Fu Kein, where the original 
bulbs were supposed to have been planted 
by a spirit. The story, translated from 
the Chinese folk-lore by Lee Suey Hong, 
a New York student, is as follows : 

Thousands of years ago, in the province of Fu 
Kein, a man, whom we shall call Lo Tsi, which means 
father, took to wife the daughter of an old and wealthy 
family, a woman of wondrously small feet and arched 
brows, but of a selfish heart and sadly lacking in rev- 
erence for the ancestral tablets and the various gods 
of heaven and earth, which have much to do with 
smoothing the path of domestic life. Lo Tsi was sad 
and unhappy, so, after the custom of his country, he 
soon took into his home a second wife, whom he called 
You Fung Sen. Although a daughter of the people, 
little You Fung Sen was also possessed of small feet, 
and her face, too, was beautiful, and these attributes, 
together with a gentle nature, made her the favorite ; 
but the haughty Tsien, being the first wife, enjoyed 
precedence in all things, a power which jealousy 
caused her to wield, much to the discomfort and un 
happiness of the uncomplaining You Fung Sen. In 
the course of time Tsien, the first wife, bore a son, 
whom she called Fook Su, a proud name. To bear a 
son is a great honor, and Tsien not only congratulated 
herself that her child was a boy, but she prayed con- 
stantly that the child of her rival in the affections of 
Lo Tsi would be a girl, which, regardless of his love 
for the mother, would be sure to cast a coldness over 
the father and husband. Her prayers fell upon deaf 
ears, for the child of the second wife was also a boy, 
and there was great rejoicing by Lo Tsi, who now had 
two sons to immortalize his soul and to pray to the 
ancestral tablets. Proud of his offspring, Lo Tsi en- 
gaged learned instructors to teach them the precepts 
of his religion, and he himself would take them to the 
garden to inspect the pomegranates and the lychees, 
and he delighted to tell them wonderful stories of the 
shadows in the ponds and of the spirits which lurked 
in the flowers. Lo Tsi was a good man, and, being of 
a kind nature himself, he suspected no wrong of others, 
and during the years of his domestic life he had never 
learned the furious jealousy of Tsien and the constant 
plotting to make the existence of little You Fung Sen 
and her son an unhappy one. 

Whenever the two boys found themselves alone, 
Fook Su, the elder, inheriting the nature of his moth- 
er, and also following verbal instruction, would draw 
his little body up proudly, and say, *‘ You are only 
the second son and your mother is a second wife I 
am heir to these lands, and even now you are walking 
on my ground.’’ Ho Ming, with the gentleness of his 
mother and the religion of his father, answered not, 
although, hearing this for years, gradually a mighty 
resentment grew in his breast, and he resolved td run 
away where he could walk on ground not claimed by 
his brother. By changing his name and working in 
the fields as a laborer, Ming so lost himself that every 
effort on the part of the heart-broken father to find 
him was baffled ; he was given up as dead, and prayers 
were said and incense burned before the tablet set up 
in his memory. As years passed, the resentment 
of Ming was replaced with a great desire to once 
more visit the province of Fu Kein. Being too poor 
to ride, Ming set out on foot, and upon reaching the 
land of his father he rested many times before his 
weakened body could find strength to cover the miles 
to the home. When at last he stood before the door 
only sorrow came forth to meet him, for both Lo Tsi 
and You Fung Sen had become spirits, and Tsien, the 
first wife, and her son, Fook Su, were in possession. 

However, under the laws of China, which are the 
same to this day, the second son is entitled to a share 
in his father’s estate, but being a second son, and, in 
addition, the son of a second wife, this share is reduced 
to one-fourth, the elder brother taking three-fourths. 
The property of Lo Tsi consisted of highlands and low- 
lands, the one rich and desirable and the other barren 
and stony with only one redeeming point—that of a 
running stream of water. This barren and rocky plot 
fell to the share of the second son, while Fook Su re- 
tained the fertile soil for himself. Discouraged and 
heartsick, Ming said nothing, for he could not argu2 
with the law, but he thought to wander once more 
over the old home, and then depart, leaving the land 
to his brother, for nothing could be done with such 
barren soil, and to try and till it would leave him with 
even less money than before. As he reached the gar- 
den where his father used to hold converse with the 
flowers he wept tears of loneliness and despair. Too 
poor to buy incense, but being of a deeply religious 
nature he had been in the habit of gathering sweet 
herbs and the dry leaves of trees to burn in offering. 
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This he now proceeded to do, and as the spirals of 
fragrant smoke curled up he bowed his head in prayer. 

Gradually he became aware of the presence of a 
sen, which appeared in the form of a man with 
the wisdom of many years on his brow. A voice, 
which he heard, yet heard not, said, ** My son, do not 
grieve; your land is good. Come back next year and 
you shall be rewarded with riches, ten thousand times 
ten thousand.’’ With the disappearance of the vision 
Ming fell into a deep sleep, during which he was vis- 
ited by his father and mother, who bade him be of 
good cheer ; that his reverence for his ancestors and 
his goodness of heart would be rewarded, and that his 
unhappy days were at an end. Awaking refreshed 
and happy with the memory of his recent vision, 
Ming once more began to earn his way by tilling the 
soil and harvesting the rice; but, as the months 
passed and the dawn of the new year approached, he 
again set out to walk the distance to the lands of his 
father. Marveling at the wonderful fragrance which 

















“ SHUI-SEN-FAR,” THE FAMOUS SACRED LILY OF CHINA, BY MFANS 
OF WHICH CHINAMEN FORETELL THE LUCK OF THE NEW YEAR. 


filled the air, Ming was accosted by farmers, who, 
recognizing him at a distance, came running with the 
news of a wonderful garden blooming on the bare 
rocks of the land which had fallen to his share of the 
Lo Tsi fields. Hurrying forth he was amazed to be- 
hold a stretch of delicate green plants covered with 
beautiful white flowers, where formerly only bare 
rocks and a running stream had met his eyes. As he 
stood in contemplation, wondering what he should do 
with his beautiful garden to realize the riches which 
had been promised, the se» bearing lilies in his arms 
1o9se from the shadow, and a voice, which Ming recog- 
nized as the voice of the old man, said, ** My son, 
gather these flowers, which will insure prosperity and 
happiness for one year to all who induce them to 
bloom. Behold your wealth of sacred lilies.’’ 

In a short time the fame of the shii-sen-far spread 
throughout China, and from all sources came demands 
for the bulbs. Althcugh now rich and powerful with 
the ownership of the enchanted lands, Ming did not 
become worldly ; but, never relaxing his devotions, he 
presented sacred lilies to all the temples, and he gave 
with a generous hand to the poor, who found life hap- 
pier with the possession of the shui-sen-far. Since 
that time to this day, never a year passes in the home 
of a Chinaman that there is not a sacred lily bloom- 
ing to bring luck to the inmates. Verifying this 
legend, the Chinese point to the fact that the lilies 
flourish best when the bulb is simply placed in a shal- 
low dish with a few pebbles and clear water. 

HARRIET QUIMBY. 


Clubs, Churches, and Children. 


X-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has found an ally 
in his onslaught upon women’s clubs in a young 
Ohio woman who seems to have been looking up 
facts and statistics bearing upon race-suicide with 
special care and thoroughness. Taking it for granted 
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that figures resemble 
George Washington 
in their adherence to 
truth, and the indict- 
ment which this Ohio 
investigator, whose 
name is Olga L. 
Cadiah, brings against 
women’s clubs is really something 
tremendous. Here are some of 
the conclusions at which she has 
arrived, as the result of her studies : 


The average age of the membership of 
the women’s clubs in the country is thirty- 
three years. The average age of the young- 
est children of the married members is eleven 
A careful investigation of the mem- 
that only one 


years. 
bership of women’s clubs show 
married woman in sixteen becomes a mother 
after she has allied herself with 
forty-three, during a period of eight years, has become the mother of 


women’s clubs; that only one in 


4wo children after her alliance with women’s clubs, 
Mrs. Cadiah’s investigation in this same field, so 


far as it relates to the various churches, produces 
some curious and interesting results as follows : 


With 45,916 Methodist mothers the average number of children 
was 3 2-18 

With 36,234 Episcopal mothers the average number of childrer 
was 2 3-12. 

With 42,825 Catholic mothers the average number of children wa 
3 5-7. 

With 27.163 Presbyterian mothers the average number of children 
was 3 1-8 


e average number of chil 


With 29,247 Conyregational mothe 
dren was 2 9-14 

With 31,626 Baptist mothers the average 
3 4-10. 

It will be noted here that the Roman Catholics, 
3aptists, and Methodists in succession make the best 
showing in this list, and the Episcopal mothers the 
poorest, though just why this should be so it would 
not be easy to explain. If Jewish mothers had been 
included in this survey, they would doubtless have 
stood at the head of the list and considerably above 
any otherclass. The bearing which religious tenets or 
denominational doctrines have upon race productivity 
is an interesting subject for study and too large to 
be entered upon here. 


number of children wa 


William II. and His Country. 


ILLIAM II. is to celebrate his silver wedding on 
February 27th, and it is on the programme that 
he is to make a speech, which will be read through- 
out the world, in favor of international peace. The Kai- 
ser is decidedly the most picturesque and dashing of 
all the Old World’s rulers. He has been called the 
Theodore Roosevelt of Germany. Our President has 
no warmer admirer than is the German Emperor. 

Germany, with its 58,000,000 inhabitants, is the 
most populous country in Europe, except Russia, and 
its people are far more intelligent and far more effect- 
ive as producers than are those of Russia. It ranks 
next to England among the European Powers in the 
extent of its industries, and in some lines of activity 
it surpasses England. It is one of the most progress- 
ive of the world’s nations, and has sent to the United 
States as ambassadors some of its foremost statesmen. 
It has never had a more faithful representative than 
the present ambassador, Baron von Sternburg. 

William II. has surprised friends and enemies 
alike. When he went on the throne in 1888 most 
persons believed him to be a marplot, who would pre- 
cipitate war between his country and some of her 
neighbors before he was long in power. Eighteen 
years of rule have shown that these forebodings were 
erroneous. He is multifarious in his activities, and 
is somewhat disposed to be theatrical; but he has 
kept the peace between his country and its neighbors, 
despite the commercial and political rivalries which 
beset him. Several strains have taken place in the 
relations between Germany on the one side and France 
and England on the other in his days, but open rup- 
ture has been averted. 

On his silver-wedding celebration the Kaiser will 
have the world’s congratulations. America and the 
rest of the countries hope, in the words of Rip Van 
Winkle, that he will live long and prosper. 


a 2 
The World’s Favorite 


For SKIN, SCALP, HAIR, AND HANDS Is CUTICURA 
Soap, MEDICINAL, EMOLLIENT, ANTISEPTIC. 


For preserving, purifying, and beautifying the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, for 
annoying irritations and ulcerative weaknesses, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily sug- 
gest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 
is invaluable. The purity and sweetness, the certainty 
of immediate and grateful relief, the great economy 
and simplicity of treatment, have made Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment, and Pills the favorite mother remedies. 
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(THIRD PRIZE.) A MISCELLANEOUS, BUT HAPPY, FAMILY ' 4 A CONTENTED GROUP—PETS OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMER 
I. N. Noaa, Virginia. —ay “ ILLINOIS.” —Nelson W. Sumner, U.S. N. 








(SECOND PRIZE.) THE 
BEST OF FRIENDS. 
Mrs. O;. W. Lahbdon, 

Massachusetts 























A LONGING LOOK. 
Charles F. Fondey, China. 























THE RIGHTFUL TENANT CROWDED OUT BY A USURPER.—Sarah Weaver, New York. PUSS DICTATING TO HER SECRETARY.—Saralh Weaver, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—SOUTH DAKOTA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE. 
THE SECOND PRIZE GOES TO MASSACHUSETTS, THE THIRD PRIZE TO VIRGINIA. 
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SAILOR’S WOOING 


By Jeanie Gould Lincoln 
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“THE JUNE sunlight 

poured with daz- 
zling radiance on the 
great white walls of the 
Navy Department, and 
a fugitive ray crept 
through the wide win- 
dow and cast itself 
across the paper on the 
desk. The _ admiral 
shifted his chair and 
pulled the sheet nearer 
him as his pen flew rap- 
idly on; it was nearly 
time for the bureau to 
close and he had a din- 
ner engagement. 

*“ If you please, sir,’ 
murmured a respectful 
voice, as the door swung 
open and admitted his 
messenger, “‘ can you see the lady for a few minutes ? 
It is after hours, but I did not like to send her away, 
as she brought these cards.’’ 

The admiral dropped his pen and picked up the 
bits of cardboard. One was the card of a Cabinet 
officer and the other read, ‘‘ Miss Evelyn Carey.”’ 

‘* What does she look like ?’’ he said, with a half- 
impatient, wholly weary, sigh. 

‘*She’s a sure ’nough lady, sir— not like the last 
one.”’ 

**T should hope not.’’ The admiral’s merry smile 
twinkled up in his eyes as a vision of his tenth woman 
visitor that day before him. ‘‘ Very well, 
Squires ; if you’re sure she isn’t a reformer or a fe- 
male politician let her come in,’’ and he turned back 
to his letter and signed it as the door opened again 
and a girl walked quickly toward him. 

She was such a slender slip of a girl, and there was 
a quaint old-time air about her, so different from the 
briskness of the modern product, that the admiral 
knew she was of gentle birth before she opened her 
lips. Her white gown was of the plainest, and under 
her wide hat a pair of pathetie gray eyes surveyed 
him with almost a child’s directness. Something in 
their half-appealing, half-confiding expres- 
sion struck a chord of memory, and the 
admiral held out his hand with the frank- 
ness and cordiality which had made him 
such a favorite in his bureau. 

“What can I do for you, Miss Carey ? 
Take this chair and tell me as briefly as 
you can.’’ 

** You are more than kind to see me, sir. 
The messenger said I was late; but I 
must take the evening train, and I was so 
anxious to see you. I came~ ’’ she hesi- 
tated ; a faint pink flush crept into her 
cheeks and she tightened her fingers 
nervously around the handle of her para- 
sol. ‘“*I wanted to bespeak your kind 
offices for Mr. Clayton Thorne.”’ 


’ 














rose 


Then the admiral remembered.  Clay- ) =k 
ton Thorne was a cadet who had failed to (fe 
pass his examinations at Annapolis, been ( 


dropped for two successive years, and was 
now about to leave the academy. His 
record was not particularly vicious ; sim- 
ply a lazy, careless ne’r-do-well for whom 
his friends were trying to obtain an ap- 
pointment where he could do clerical work 
and keep out of mischief—-in short, send 
him to Honolulu or the Eastern station. 
The girl, watching his face, saw the 


ae 


change in the admiral’s expression, and m 
went on, eagerly : ; 
‘* He has been so unfortunate, poor fel- & 


low ! and he is so clever really clever 
in many ways that do not. count at the 
academy. I think he can never conquer 
mathematics. When I met him first, two 
years ago at Fortress Monroe, where I 
went as anurse when the troops came up 
from Cuba = 
‘You a nurse 


9? 


interrupted the as- 
tonished admiral; ‘‘why, you are not 
old enough! I.beg your pardon, Miss 
Carey.”’ ' 

‘“ Yes, Iam,’’ with a little smile and 
an air of capability. ‘*I am twenty-four 
years old.’’ 

** You look about seventeen,’’ said the 
admiral, and again that kindly twinkle in 
his eve encouraged her to proceed. ‘* You were at 
Fortress Monroe—well ?”’ 

‘“Then Mr. Thorne came down and was so helpful 

he really and truly was ; he worked hard, and I am 
sure if he can but get his chance away from some ad- 
verse influences, that he will do well finally and be a 
credit to the service. Won't you give him a position, 
admiral? So much depends upon it for him—and me.”’ 
She was scarlet now, and her sensitive lips were set 
in a rigid line to prevent their quivering. 

“*And_ pardon me again—is Mr. Thorne a relative 
of yours? I do not ask from undue curiosity.’’ 

The girl looked at him for a moment in silence. 
There was no mistaking the sympathy of his tone ; 
this was a man whom she could trust. 






‘*I have promised to be his wife,’’ she said, with 
simple dignity. ‘‘ He does not want people to know it, 
for we are both very poor. I have an invalid brother 
who depends upon me for support, but if Clayton gets 
his chance we could go out and join him and live more 
cheaply than we can here. Ah, vou have been suc- 
cessful—perhaps you have never had to struggle ; 
this appointment would give life and hope to three 
anxious hearts— will you give it to me ?”’ 

The great clock standing in the corner struck four, 
but the admiral did not hear it. Successful, yes 
but what of the long boyish conflict with fate; the 
closing scenes of a great war; the little grave in the 
Connecticut hills which had closed over a girl with just 
such pathetic gray eyes as those now looking into his? 
Now that rapid promotion had given him a rear-ad- 
miral’s flag at fifty-two and made him a matrimonial 
possibility for which many a fair woman had smiled 
in vain—-was this success? What talisman did this 
girl carry in her low, sweet voice? And Clayton 
Thorne, young scapegrace that he was, should this 
loyal heart be added to swell his triumphs? For the 
admiral knew several interesting facts in the history 
of that young man which hardly redounded to his 
credit. Still the fellow must have his chance if only 
for the sake of this fair and childlike pleader, so like 
that other, long ago. What a cad he must be to let 
her come and ask for it. 

Evelyn Carey wondered what the admiral’s silence 
meant as the clock ticked on; it seemed endless, and 
she did not dare to break it. 

** Miss Carey *’—the tone was very kind and gentle 

‘*you have interested me very much, and I shall 
consider the matter; favorably if possible. I have 
your address on this card; you shall hear from me 
soon.”’ 

What a smile she gave him! He never could re- 
member what she said, but that glowing look re- 
mained with him, and who knows but it had some- 
thing to do with a half-spoken ejaculation when the 
admiral proceeded through the park that afternoon on 
his way home, as he flicked a stone out of his path: 
‘He doesn’t want people to know, d n his im- 
pudence — 

The dinner that 


night was at the Willoughbys’, 
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THIS APPOINTMENT WOULD GIVE LIFE AND HOPE TO THREE ANXIOUS HEARTS.” ’ 


‘*Cave Dwellers’’ and leaders of Washington social 
life, and the admiral was placed next his hostess, much 
to his satisfaction. But there was a foreigner of dis- 
tinction at her other hand, and as a result he felt 
obliged to entertain a pretty woman on his left, and 
dinner was half over when he remonstrated in a mis- 
chievous whisper to Mrs. Willoughby : 

** What have I done that I am allowed only to con- 
template your shoulder ?”’ 


‘* Punishment for your sins,’’ she said, laughing. 


*“What have you been doing at the department to- 
day ?’’ 

*““ Chiefly refusing applicants.’’ 

““You have rather an air of wanting to confess. 
But don’t represent yourself a bear ; it’s such libel.’’ 


““Thank you. How 
can you tell my awful 
possibilities when seated 
at my desk in the bureau? 
Still, I do feel some- 
what like Ursa Major 
anent one case.’’ 

‘*Andthat was——?”’ 

The admiral hesitat- 
ed ; they were very old 
friends, and he often 
took counsel with her. 

‘*Do you happen to 
know Miss Evelyn Carey, 
of Baltimore ?’’ he said, 
abruptly. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby shot an amused 
glance at him. 

“*Old family friends, ’’ 
she _ replied, dropping 
her voice a little to the 
proper téte-a-téte pitch for a dinner table. ‘‘ And you 
couldn’t refuse Evelyn—no matter how hard you tried 
Well ?’’ 

**So you sent her to me,”’ he said, greatly diverted. 
‘*T thought it was the secretary.’’ 

‘*The secretary, poor man, was so bewitched with 
her that he would have given her anything. But we 
decided that your bureau was best. Don’t tell me that 
you are really flinty-hearted.”’ 

“*IT couldn’t be where that delicate girl is con 
cerned,’’ he said, gravely. ‘*‘ What are you thinking 
of to let her throw herself away on Clayton Thorne ?’ 

“*IT knew you would take that view of it. But, my 
dear man, she loves him—or thinks she does—which 
is much the same thing, until she awakes from her 
dream.’’ 

** And then, heaven help her !’’ thought the ad- 
miral, but he said, quietly, ‘‘ Don’t call it love! it’s 
simply a case of fascination. Few people know what 
love really is. You can’t dignify Thorne’s flirtations 
in that way.’’ 

Mrs. Willoughby had her moment of reflection as 
the suave butler passed a dish of peaches to the admiral. 
**Can it be possible, after all these years? Oh, Eve- 

lyn Carey, I’d like to shake you !”’ 

‘“*IT shall give the appointment to 
Thorne,’’ continued the admiral, peeling 
his peach carefully. ‘‘ The fellow shall 
have his chance, and perhaps such a wife 
may keep him straight. Don’t you think 
1 ought to be asked to the wedding ?’’ 

But the laugh in his eyes did not deceive 
Mrs. Willoughby, as she thanked him for 
his gracious friendliness and gave the sig- 
nal torise from the table. 

The admiral walked home that night 
through the moonlit park to his club cham- 
bers, and, do what he would, Evelyn’s 
wistful face went with him—and not then 
only, but for many a day after he saw the 
smile of her gray eyes, even while he be- 
rated himself for envying another man’s 
good fortune. 

June rolled along into July, and the 
hot August days were upon the capital 
city in all their heat and humidity. Nearly 
all fashionable Washington had flown to 
seaside and mountain, and the admiral 
was beginning to think that he, too, would 
take a vacation and leave the bureau to 
the mercy of his chief clerk. He was 
glancing idly over a New York paper, look- 
ing for the sailing of a transport, and 
having found the item, ran his eye down 
the listof passengers. Yes; there it was! 
the name he had _ half-consciously been 
searching for—‘‘ Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Clayton Thorne.’’ Again, before the ad- 
miral’s eye arose Evelyn Carey’s glowing 
smile and fair, pathetic face. He sighed 
as he said, ‘*God bless her!’’ Turning 
the next page he read this paragraph : 

‘* Married, August 10th, by the Rev. 
Arthur Morrison, Katherine Rutherford, 
' daughter of James Rutherford, Esq., of 
, the Beeches, to Clayton Thorne, U.S. N.”’ 

In his amazement he read it aloud, and 
then a good, round sailor’s oath escaped 
him. ‘‘ The scoundrel ! to throw her over 
thus! I’ll wring his neck! [’ll——’’ a 
lump in his throat choked the words. 
**Poor little girl! I wonder where she 
is? Ili write Mrs. Willoughby and find out how it 
all happened. And to think it was I who gave him 
his chance to play the traitor !’’ 

The admiral wrote his letter; indeed, he wrote it 
over three times, for he knew how quick-witted was 
the clever woman of the world and how she might 
read between the lines and guess his secret. Finally, 
having pruned it down so much that Mrs. Willoughby 
could hardly fail to detect its artificiality, he dis- 
patched the missive, locked his desk, and walked over 
to his club. 

Most of the men were away, but seated in the east 
window was Captain Crosby, an old messmate, who 
hailed him with: - 














Continued on page 142. 
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FISHING VILLAGE OF CATALAN, ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR FROM TOWN HALL IN ALGECIRAS, SPAIN, IN WHICH THE SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
ALGECLIBAS, SPAIN, WHERE THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE HAS BEEN SITTING. FRANCE AND GERMANY’'S RIVAL CLAIM IN MOROCCO HAVE BEEN HELD. 
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f VIEW OF LA GUAYRA, PORT OF CARACAS, WHERE FRENCH WAR- CIPRIANO CASTRO, PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA, 
WHO HAS INVOLVED HIS COUNTRY IN 


TROUBLE WITH FRANCE. 


SHIPS MAY BEGIN AGGRESSIVE ACTION AGAINST VENEZUELA. 
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ILL-FATED STEAMSHIP “ VALENCIA,” OF THE PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO., WHICH WAS BRAZILIAN WAR-SHIP “‘ AQUIDABAN,” WHOSE POWDER MAGAZINES RECENTLY EXPLODED 
RECENTLY WRECKED ON THE ROCKY SHORE OF VANCOUVER ISLAND DURING NEAR RIO DE JANEIRO, WRECKING THE VESSEL, KILLING 212 MEN AND 
A DENSE FOG, WITH A LOSS OF 114 LIVES. INJURING THIRTY-8IX.—Underwood & Underwood. 
a MATTERS OF THE TIME OF WORLD-WIDE INTEREST. 
{ | WARSHIP AND MEKCHANTMAN WHICH WERE WRECKED WITH GREAT LOSS OF LIFE, THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE’S 


MEETING PLACE, AND THE POINT WHERE FRANCE MAY STRIKE VENEZUELA. , 
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GENERAL SON- 
TANA, FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF SANTO DOMINGO. 





STATEN ISLAND FERRY-BOAT “ COLUMBUS” BUNK IN ICE. 


SIFTY YEARS ago this week FRANK LESLIE’S IL- 

LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER reflected the great topics 
of the day, both pictorially and editorially, as LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY does in this issue. Naturally enough the 
weather was a prominent topic, called out by the fact 
that New York was buried under snow and her waters 
by ice. As the accompunying views show, there was 
excellent sleighing on Broadway a sight rare enough 
in recent years and not seen this winter. Think of 
our new $1,000,000 municipal ferry-boats to Staten 
Island being frozen in while in mid-stream! Yes; 
that happened in February, 1856, and the Columbus 


















UZAL KNAPP, LAST SURVIVOR OF 
WASHINGTON’S LIFE GUARDS. 


sank while trying to plow through the ice. Santo 
Domingo was a live topic then, as now. The last Em- 
peror, a negro, had just fallen, a republic had been 
launched, and a President elected. It being the month 
containing Washington’s birthday, the death of Ser- 
geant Uzal Knapp, of Orange County, was displayed 
prominently. Knapp was the last survivor of Wash- 
ington’s Life Guards. He entered the Revolutionary 
army at the age of sixteen, and died when ninety-four. 
St. Petersburg then was in the public eye. A whole 
page of pictures was printed to show the marvelous 
growth of the comparatively new Russian capital. 


BROADWAY, DEEP UNDER SNOW, FURNISHED A SLEIGHING CARNIVAL. 


The opening of the first railroad in lowa and the com. 
pletion of the bridge between Davenport and Rock Isl- 
and was an event much commented on. In this ancient 
issue a plan of ‘‘the proposed Central Park’’ was 
printed. A contrast between tropical Havana and the 
frigid North was given in pictures. The Northern 
scene was that of four locomotives trying to send a snow 
plow through fifteen-feet drifts. The riotous scenes 
attending the enforcement of the Maine prohibitory 
law took up much space. The last page was given 
up to the dedication of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York. 


<a Church Union as a Business Proposition ~ 


‘THAT THE recent interchurch conference at Car- 
negie Hall has deepened and accelerated the 
movement toward a closer union of the Protestant and 
so-called evangelical churches, there can be no manner 
of doubt. The conference itself, in which the chosen 
representatives of some thirty of these denominations 
participated, afforded a visible expression of the spirit 
of unity of the most gratifying sort. The decision of 
the delegates present to submit the question whether 
there should be a federation of all Protestant churches 
to their governing boards for decision, to be reported 
upon in 1908, was a definite step forward toward a 
goal for which many able and devoted men have la- 
bored for many years. This federation, it must be 
noted, does not contemplate organic union, but a 
working agreement under which money heretofore 
spent in competition may be devoted to church exten- 
sion, and especially to the extension of religious privi- 
leges to the tenement populations of our large cities 
and to remote rural neighborhoods which are now 
utterly neglected. Federation will mean sharing the 
burden of missionary efforts, the promotion of devo- 
tional fellowship, and a large increase of the influence 
of the churches on social and moral questions. , 

In the meanwhile, and before the federal council 
proposed by the Carnegie Hall conference can be con- 
summated, there promises to be a closing up in the 
ranks of various denominations which are now divided 
up among themselves. Thus a union is hoped for at 
an early day between the great divisions of the Meth- 
odist and the Presbyterian churches, which separated 
before the Civil War over questions growing out of 
slavery, and negotiations to this.end have been in prog- 
ress for years. At the last General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church North, organic union with the 
Cumberland Presbyterian was unanimously voted for, 
and this union was actually achieved a few weeks ago 
at a joint meeting of representatives of the two de- 
nominations held at St. Louis. By this action the 
Northern Presbyterian Church will add to itself a 
body of 184,498 new adherents of the most sturdy and 
devoted sort. 

At about the same time that this union was formed 
at Sc. Louis a larger and still more significant consoli- 
dation of churches was perfected at Toronto, Canada, 
the practical result of a meeting held a year ago be- 
tween representatives of the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist denominations in the Dominion. 
These three bodies have now agreed upon a basis of 
union under what is to be known henceforth as the 
** United Chureh of Canada.*’ This new body is to be 
governed by a general conference, after the Methodist 
form, and will also incorporate some features of both 
the Congregational and the Presbyterian systems of 
government. The code, or basis, of union will be sub- 
mitted to the three denominations throughout Canada 
for approval, but in view of what has already passed, 
it is believed that the vote will be practically unani- 
mous. This is the most notable action in the direc- 


tion of actual church unity that modern times has wit- 
nessed, and its significance cannot be over-estimated. 

This movement toward a combination of church in- 
terests, either in the form of a federation or in or- 


ganic unity, will appeal to the business sense of the 
modern world as no other movement could, and be- 
cause of this will gain for the churches thus related a 
prestige and a strength hardly to be gained otherwise. 

For the present division of the denominations into 
scores of lesser bodies, each working along distinct and 
independent lines, involves a waste of money, time, 
and energy for which there is no manner of excuse ; 
it is wholly irrational and little short of ridiculous. If 
an attempt were made to carry on any great indus- 
trial enterprise as much of our church work is carried 
on to-day it would be the laughing-stock of the busi- 
ness world and a certain failure from the start. An 
illustration of the folly and shameful waste of our 
petty church division was afforded the writer of these 
lines not many months ago while on a brief sojourn in 
a Southern community. The colored population of 
this particular community numbered about six hun- 
dred souls, yet for this six hundred, all poor and igno- 
rant people, there were no less than five separate 
churches, each with its handful of worshipers making 
a desperate and pitiful struggle to meet their expenses 
with all manner of cheap devices and largely by beg- 
ging of their white neighbors. But these poor crea- 





When the Skeleton Grins. 





ye may be a cheerful chap, and ga. 
As a bird that sings on a rainy day; 
And the world may say that fortune’s smile 
Beams fondly upon you all the while. 
Yet true it is, if the truth you tell, 
There comes an hour with a witch-like spell, 
When the light grows dim and the fire burns blue, 
And the family skeleton grins at you. 


E comes from his lair in that closet dim, 
Where the key was long since closed on him; 
You know his step, and you know his name, 
Be it sin or folly, or wrong or shame. 
He cries, “I’m the deed you left undone, 
The heart you broke! the gold you won. 
Behold me now! it is but my due,” 
And the family skeleton grins at you. 


R you hear his tread on a sunny day, 
When friends come flocking along your way, 

When the race for honor at last is run 
And the crown of success in triumph won. 
You will not listen, but hear you must, 
And your apples of happiness turn to dust. 
You hurl him a curse, but he looks you through, 
And the family skeleton grins at you. 


H, what is the charm to break the power 
Of this foe of a sunny or lonely hour? 
Go, do the good you have left undone, 
Retrieve each wrong ere the set of sun. 
The matchless power of a conscience clear 
Can chase the spirits of doubt and fear, 
And let such floods of radiance in 
That you cannot see the skeleton grin. 
ANNA R. HENDERSON. 











tures could hardly be blamed, for they were only imi- 
tating their spiritual guides and counselors among the 
whites. It would not be difficult to find white com- 
munities in the North of equal size similarly divided 
and almost as poor. These things, as we have said, 
are without excuse in this enlightened and progressive 
age. It means a dissipation of money and effort 
which the world sadly needs, and which it must have 
if it is ever to be made a better and happier place 
than it now is. L. A. M. 
a s 


Editors Praise “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


Qt OF THE great volume of congratulations from 

newspaper friends elicited by the Christmas and 
Semi-centennial number of LESLIE’S WEEKLY the fol- 
lowing have been selected as typical, as well as 
striking : 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY continues to this day the leader of the Amer- 
ican illustrated papers, and a year’s volume makes an invaluable sou- 
venir of pictorial current history.— The Four Hundred, Chicago. 

Heartiest congratulations over the fiftieth anniversary number. 
It’s mighty interesting, finely conceived, well wrought out, and dis- 


tinctly creditable to you.—Levi Gilbert, Editor of Western Christian 
Advocate. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY has done much to make the illustrated weekly 
and daily of to-day possible, and thus has made every reader its 
debtor.— Tacoma Wash.) Ledger. 


LESLIE’S WEFKLY is one of the best illustrated weeklies published 
in America. — Newark (N. J.) Union. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is in its artistic standard and high tone, set- 
ting a new standard of journalism. — The Universalist Leader, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Christmas and Semi-centennial number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
is a thing of beauty, a splendid specimen of up-to-date journalistic 
enterprise. The number and its supplement are worthy of preserva- 
tion.— Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY has good reason to be proud of its long life of 
usefulness, and is especially to be congratulated that during this 
half-century of its existence it has ever held to a high standard not 
only of art and literature, but also of morals.—Cumberland Presby- 
terian, Nashville, Tenn. 

e a 


A Boy’s Breakfast. 


THERE’S A NATURAL FooD THAT MAKES ITs Own 
Way. 


HERE’S a boy up in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., who is 

growing into sturdy manhood on Grape-Nuts 

breakfasts. It might have been different with him, 
as his mother explains : 

** My eleven-year-old boy is large, well-developed, 
and active, and has been made so by his fondness for 
Grape-Nuts food. At five years he was. a very ner- 
vous child and was subject to frequent attacks of indi- 
gestion, which used to rob him of his strength, and 
were very troublesome to deal with. He never seemed 
to care foranything for his breakfast until I triedGrape- 
Nuts, and I have never had to change from that. He 
makes his entire breakfast of Grape-Nuts food. It is 
always relished by him, and he says that it satisfies 
him better than the ordinary kind of meal. 

“* Better than all, he is ~~ lenger troubled with in- 
digestion or nervousness as got to be a splen- 
didly-developed fellow s began to use Grape- 
Nuts food.’’ Name g° Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,’’ in es. 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’S WEEKLY at 
m home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
ig known as " Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
tk em to the early delivery of their papers and to 
wers in this column to inquiries on financial 
estions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
aa gencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
jitional charge is made for answering questions, 
.d all communications are treated confidentially. 
two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
j, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
nquiries should be addressed to “* Jasper,’’ Fi- 
| Editor LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
New York.! 
1 WONDER if any of my numerous 
eaders have observed the conspicuous 
of the so-called Standard Oil 
magnates from the list of notable mil- 
aires who have been involved in the 
disclosures affecting a certain 
il publication in New York. 
The )f prominent men, mostly society 
leade:s, or would-be leaders, who paid or 
| to the publisher of ** Fads and 
incies’’ all the way from $1,000 to 
290.000 each, embraces such distinguish- 
ed gentlemen as W. K. Vanderbilt, J. P. 
Morgan, the late W. C. Whitney, the late 
Cc. P. Huntington, James R. Keene, C. 
M. Schwab, a couple of the Goulds, R. 
P. Flower, and John W. Gates. But I 
fail to find in the list of these eminent 
rich men, who were either seeking public- 
ity or else escaping notoriety, the names 
of the Rockefellers, H. H. Rogers, Henry 
M. Flagler, John D. Archbold, E. T. 
Bedford, or any of the other Standard 
Oil directors. On the very day while 
the sensational disclosures in what has 
now become a famous libel suit were be- 
ne made, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller and 
\irs. Henry H. Rogers were, with many 
other philanthropic ladies of quality, oc- 
cupying the boxes at Carnegie Hall at a 
great meeting called to foster the educa- 
tional interest of the poor and despised 
blacks of the South. At the same time, 
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John D. Rockefeller was adding $1,500,- 
000 more to his magnificent endowment 
to the Chicago University, H. H. Rogers | 


Gillette 
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No Hinges that Rust. No Clasps that | 





Break. No Springs that Weaken. 
One Sturdy Frame of Me- 
chanical Completeness. 

NEW COMBINATION SET with razor, 
ip and brush in silver holders in 
x, isa boon to the traveling man. 


Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and 
Hardware Dealers. 


see them, and for our booklet, or write for 
| trial offer, 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Ask to 























BUSINESS 
SAGACITY 
Should determine one to invariably consult 
our latest catalogue before making any sel- 
ection of ofttice devices, 
dere will be found the greatest variety, 
designed and arranged in the most practical 
manner for conducting business upon sys- 
tematic and economical lines. 
Id strictly upon a commercial and not 
System”’ basis. 
Copy mailed free on request, together 
with name of authorized agent. 
Where not represented we ship on ap- 
proval, freight paid. 
Filing Cabinet catalogue G 805 
Cabinet Supplies 905 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI. 
BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway, 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave., Boston, 91-93 Federal. 


























A few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 

sy Zim, are still available. Upon receipt 

of $1.50, this clever little book will be sent 

to any address postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 











| press. 


| sets. 


be. 
| 
| rational, reasonable, normal-conditioned 


was establishing, on his customary liberal 
scale, a new philanthropic institution for 
children, Henry M. Flagler was planning 
to extend his wonderful projects in Flor- 
ida which have brought wealth and pros- 
perity to that State, and John D. Arch- 
bold was continuing his generous, and 
quietly-conducted, good work in behalf 
of the Syracuse University’s welfare. 

I refer to this matter, not with the 
hope that what I say will correct, or 
in any way ameliorate, the dangerou 
tendency of the yellow press to fly at the 
throats of anybody and everybody who 
has happened to make money out of 
Standard Oil; but if this little comment 
raises an interesting train of thought in 
the minds of those readers of the daily 
papers who still believe in justice and 
fair play, at least no harm will have been 
done. I am not the advocate, the ex- 
ponent, or the defender of Standard Oil 
ideas, nor do I hold a retainer in behalf 
of any of its crowd, but I ama believer 
in justice, and it is but fair to the Stand- 
ard Oil clique to say that whatever 
charges may be made against the selfish- 
ness, the audacity, and the unquestioned 
daring which they have exhibited in all 
their operations in business, in finance, 
and in politics, they have not permitted 
their skirts to be trailed in the nasty 
mire of moral pollution. 

Nor do I say that all of the gentlemen 
who so generously poured their funds 
into the treasury of a double-edged and 
deckle-edged society journal did so solely 
to purchase publicity of social aspira- 
tions, or immunity from disclosures of an 
unpleasant character. There are men in 
Wall Street—big men, too—who will 
give money freely to get rid of an in- 
truder, just as a man will toss a ten-cent 
piece to an organ-grinder to drive him 
away from his front window. If, as the 
resuit of the disclosures in the scandal- 
ous libel suit, rich men learn that they 
should never pay money to the press, 
either for fear ov favor, much good will 
be accomplished. I only speak of these 
matters in connection with the affairs of 
Wall Street, because the libel suit illus- 
trates the difference between what I may 
call two different crowds of millionaires. 
I do not make the differentiation. That 
has already been made by the yellow 
It has long labored to prove that 
there are only two interests in Wall 
Street : one, controlled by the Standard 
Oil; and the other, embracing everybody 
and everything else. The former crowd 
is secretive, serene, andsuccessful. The 


| latter is in the blaze of the light, makes 
| itself conspicuous at the horse show, as 


well as at the horse track, aspires to lead 
the ‘*400,’’ and looks upon wealth only 
as an opportunity for the enjoyment of 
luxury and pleasure, even at the expense 
of inflicting pain on others. There is a 
difference between these two Wall Street 
The more my readers think it over, 
the greater the difference will appear to 
Is there any question as to what a 


person would choose as between the two ? 

Wall Street is having a renaissance. 
Amalgamated Copper and Steel Trust 
shares are approaching the high prices 
at which they once sold, when the public 
were so eager to get them that they be- 
lieved that there would not be enough to 
go around. The bitterest attacks made 
on Henry H. Rogers arose from those 
who claim to be his victims in the Amal- 
gamated deal, and the worst jolt that 
J. P. Morgan ever received followed the 
sensational rise, and the equally sensa- 
tional decline, in the Steel Trust shares. 
The slump in Amalgamated gave a Bos- 


| ton financial fakir his opportunity to 


lambast Rogers and to harpoon the 
Standard Oil crowd from top to bottom. 
But with Amalgamated now selling even 
higher than the price at which it was 
opened to public subscription, and, with 
the dividends gradually advancing to- 
ward the old figures, Rogers’s friends 
are springing up on all sides, while Law- 
son’s are deserting him in droves. Is it 
possible that Rogers, keen in his busi- 
ness sense as he is, decided to reinstate 
himself with his followers in Amalga- 
mated? If so, he has well-nigh accom- 
plished the task. Is the talk of a re- 
newal of dividends on Steel common 
predicated on the belief that Morgan 
will also seek to justify his judgment, 


and to satisfy those who found fault | 


with him for what happened to Steel 


common and preferred ? 
millionaires can afford to vindicate them- 
selves in this way, and when they do 


Only great | 


they do not accomplish the work at their | 


own expense. 
be very sure. 

The renaissance of Wall Street is at 
least a good sign. It indicates not that 
‘“a good name is better to be chosen 
than great riches,’’ as the proverb tells 
us, but that some rich men still cherish 
a good name. We have seen the renais- 
sance of the life-insurance business. 
One after the other of those who were 
famous in its ranks has dropped away 
and sunk into obscurity. 
new methods appear, and the great com- 
panies which were masters in the finan- 
cial world are taking a back seat. The 


Of that my readers may 


| public is turning to the old-fashioned, 


| conservative, well-established, 


smaller 
insurance companies. The latter are mov- 


| never believed in Daly-West as an investment. 


| 
| 


ing forward by leaps and bounds, while the | 


great companies are finding the founda- 
tions of business slipping from under- 
neath their feet. Bitter lessons have 
been taught by the experiences of the 
past year. Still more bitter ones remain 
for 1906. 

I cannot escape the conviction that in 
many instances, by the methods of gam- 
blers and manipulators, stocks have been 
placed on an altogether fictitious basis ; 
that fortunes which have been won on 
this advance are paper fortunes, the un- 
reality of which will appear whenever 
the market gets its setback. Stocks 
which have never paid dividends, and 
which will probably never be on the divi- 
dend list, stocks without even a voting 
quality, are selling at prices which, in 
other days, had been reached only by 
dividend payers. Stocks which once 
were regarded as the synonyms of wealth 
and strength and power are the footballs 
of the Street, or will be before the end 
has been reached. 

Gambling has taken the place of in- 
vestment in Wall Street, 
on stocks in the morning, on a horse-race 
in the afternoon, and on cards at night. 
This reckless dissipation, if it affected 
only those who create it, would not be 
so pitiful; but it is drawing into Wall 
Street men and women who are more 
credulous than conservative, more selfish 
than sensible, and more 
reasonable. I have said again and again 
that the stock market cannot everlast- 
ingly go up, and that the higher it goes 


the greater the fall when once it begins | 


and anything may begin it. This re- 
markably open winter is not conducive 
to business prosperity. It has greatly 
affected the sale of rubber goods, of 
heavy woolens, and of furs, and has 
most seriously diminished the sales of 
both bituminous and anthracite coal for 
domestic purposes. It has led to a fail- 
ure, thus far, of the ice crop onthe Hud- 
son River, and if it shall interfere, as 
many believe it is bound to, with the 
growth of the winter wheat crop, and 
if it carries the presage of a very hot 
and dry summer, it is not difficult to 
foresee that prosperous conditions must 


disappear. 
The stock market is in a sensitive con- 
dition. We have had _ several little 


scares, with sharp reactions, all indicat- 
ing that speculators are ready to jump 
quickly from the bull to the bear side. 
Suppose that the day comes when the 
gamblers find more money in selling 
than in buying? Suppose they have 
been unloading during the recent rise, as 
they unquestionably have been? What 
will be left of the buli movement ? And 
who will be the sufferers by the slump? 


It is a good time to take profits. 
* H.,” Oshkosh, Wis.: 


I cannot get a rating on 


either. Better deal with regular members of the | 
Stock Exchange. 
B. B. B.,’’ Berlin, Germany : I do not recommend 


any of the mining stocks on your list. They are 


highly speculative and very much over-capitalized. | 


S.,”” New York: I can get no trace of either of 
the properties on Wall Street. No dealings in the 
shares on any of the exchanges. 

“ K.,” Crestline, O.: I am unable to get informa- 
tion about the Arizona Union Consolidated. Am in- 
clined to believe that your shares have little value. 
The oil company is no better. 

“P.,’”’ Dolgeville, N.Y.: 1. I regard all of the short- 
term notes recently issued by various railroads as 
good investments. 2. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. advise me 
that the imperial Japanese 4 1-2 per cent. certifi- 
cates will be changed for bonds early in February. 

“Subscriber,’? Warren, Penn.: I would not sac- 
rifice my Rock Island preferred. If business pros- 
perity continues, I have no doubt that dividends 
will be resumed, and one of the leading directors 
intimates that this will be the case, probably this 
year. 

“H.,’? Mobile: 1. The New York Transportation 
Company has done a far better business during the 


| past fiscal year than during the preceding year, and 


| as well as during the past year. 


New men and | 


net earnings show a decided improvement. I think 
you will get a good profit if you will be patient. 
2. N. W. Halsey & Co., bankers, 49 Wall Street, New 
York, deal largely in bonds of an investment quality. 
If you will write to them for a list of their bond 
offers, and mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY, the in- 
formation will be sent without charge. The bonds 
they offer yield from 3 1-2 to 5 per cent. 

“ B.,” [liinois: None of the stocks on your list is 
a dividend-payer. I speak, of course, of the com- 
mon shares, The Colorado Southern first preferred 
paid 2 per cent. a year ago, and Denver and Rio 
Grande preferred pays 2 1-2 percent. semi-annually. 
Both of these have recently shown considerable 
strength. St. Louis Southwestern preferred, it has 
been understood, will be put on the dividend-pay- 
ing list this year if its business continues to show 
Texas Pacific, on 
reactions, looks inviting, but I would not be in a 
hurry to get into the market. 

“Hamburg’”’: 1. Daly-West has had a rather 
peculiar experience. There has been altogether too 
much stock-jobbing in its management It for- 
merly sold much higher because the dividends were 
better. You must bear in mind that every dividend 
that a mine earns leaves so much less of value in 
the property itself. This is not the case with an in- 
dustrial or railroad proposition, which can increase 
its dividends by increasing its business. 2. I have 
The 
management is too speculative, and the outsider is 
always at the mercy of the insider. 3. Usually, 
yes. 

“Alder,” Canton: 1. Greene Copper certainly 
looks cheaper than any of the other copper stocks, 
and if it werein the hands of those who cared to 
put it up it would no doubt sell much higher. It 


| looks as if interested parties would rather have it 


up, perhaps with the idea of securing control. 





and men bet | 


reckless than | 


sell on a low basis, and they have been picking it 
of 
course if the break in the price of copper continues 
all copper stocks may be expected to be affected 
2. Those who are interested in Greene Gold-Silver 
talk bullishly on the property. 3. As the party pro- 
poses to send the stock to your bank, there can be 
no doubt as to the safety of the transaction, I should 
think. 
Continued on page 140. 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


The Mining Herald. Leading illustrated miming and 
financial paper, containing latest and most important 
information on the mining and oil industries, the most 
companies and the best dividend-paying 
It shows how immense profits may be quickly 
and easily made on absolutely investments. It 
gives valuable advice to money-makers and points out 
a safe and certain road to wealth. Write for it to-day. 

L. Wisner & Co., Pablishers, Hudson Building, 
Room 703, New York. 


PHOENIX SECURITIES CO. 
Tothe stockholders of the PHOENIX GOLD MINING 
CO. and of the MT. SHASTA GOLD MINES 
CORPORATION. 
A majority of the stocks of the Phoenix Gold Mining 
|} Co.and the Mt. Shasta Gold Mines Corporation has been 


successtul 
stocks. 


sate 





exchanged for stock of the Phoenix Securities Co., and 
notice is hereby given that no more stock will be received 
after February Tth, 1906, at 3 o’clock 
P. M., except under such penalty as the Board of Directors 


for exchange 


may in each instance impose. 
Josinh C. Reiff, President. 
| Curtis A Romaine, Transfer Agents, 
80 Broad Street, New York City. 


IRVING K. FARRINGTON & CO. 


MEMBERS WALL STREET MINING EXCHANGE 
Specialists in Mining Securities 


Write or wire for bids or offerings on any mining 











AND STOCK 


stock. Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog stocks accurate- 
ly quoted, We issue semi-weekly a MINING MARe- 
KET LETTER that is of interest to every in- 
vestor, WREREK, on request. 

15 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


COPPERS 

NEW YORK CURB STOCKS 
BOSTON CURB STOCKS 
LONDON MINING SHARES 
TONOPAH & NEVADA STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING SECURITIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, CARRIED ON MARGIN AND 
ACCURATELY QUOTED, 

Special descriptive letter on Sound Mining Invest- 
ments returning 8% to 1€% will be sent on application, 


CATLIN @® POWELL Co. 
Millis Building, New York 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 

And all expenses 


$80 A MONTH SALARY 2°22! xps"s: 


to introduce our Guarantced Poultry and Stoc 
Remedies. Send for contract ;we mean business and fur- 
nish best reference. @.R. BIGLER €O., X 815 Snrinefield, LIL 


CALIFORNIA FOR 10 CENTS. 


Beautiful illustrated magazine; 
tion; 64 pages; ¢ 
Special offer: 
Book Pub, Co., 














standard 50c. publica- 
1 and the Great West. 








* trial subseription for loc, Blue 
359 Pacifie Electric Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PROMPTLY SECURED 
Highest References from Prom 
inent Manufacturers. Write for 
Inventors Hand Book. i: : 


SHEPHERD & PARKER, 860 F St., Wasuinctos, D.C 


WORTH READING 


A paper that gives you Information 

A paper that prevents bad Investments 

A paper that advises good Investments 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading 
The North American Miner gives it 

Sign and forward coupon below and the 
Miner wili be mailed you six months free 








North American Miner 64 
> Broadway, N 
Send me the Miner six months free. 
Name 
cove occcccce 
wees ec ccccccccee 
cecccccccsooooooe 4 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1905 $65,566,657 42 


RECEIPTS DURING THE VEAR: 
For Premiums and Annu- 
ities $14,200,241 5% 
For Interest, etc 1,626,195 06 17,826,436 64 


$83,693,094 06 
DISRURSEMENTS: 
Claims by Death $3,715,608 13 
Matured Endowments and 
Annuities 
Surrender Value ] 
*Premium Abatements 1,019,781 94 


284,745 O04 


Total Paid Policy- 





holders 3 

Instalment Payments $ 114,408 00 
Pennsylvania, and other | 
tate taxes 130,114 69 | 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Of | 
fice and Legal Expense 532,974 26 | 


Commission to Agent 
and Rents 


Avency and 


1,929,188 66 


other Ex- 


penses 124,069 74 
Advertising, Printing and 
Supplies 111,405 71 


Office Furniture, Mainte- 


nance of Properties, ete. 230,442 11 10,812,526 55 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1006 edgy is | 
*In addition to the above the Company a 
lotted to deferred distribution policies $850,685.75, making 


the total apportionment of surplus during 1005 $1,870,470.67 


Added to Keserve, 86,056,748 OO 


ASSETS: 
City Loans, Railroad and other Bonds 
(Market value, $31,524,458 57) $ 
Bank and other Stocks (Market value, 


,030,111 37 


$550,093. 10) 475,957 19 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, Ist 

Liens ( Valuation, $68,943,855 27,253,091 87 
Premium Notes, secured by Policie 

ete. (Reserve value, $1,718,300 1,374,637 5s 
Policy Loans | Reserve value, $8,575,600 6,860,482 00 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc. (Market 

value, $5,801,323.62 2,997,130 05 
Home Office, Boston Office and other 

Real Estate 2,568,507 12 
Cash on Deposit and in Company’ 

office $20,650 33 


Net Ledger Assets $72,880,567 51 
Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 

mium 1,925,384 29 
Interest Due and Accrued, ete 970,076 70 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 

over cost 568,483 11 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1906 S76,3442,581 61 


LIABILITIES: 
»3'sand4 





Reserve at‘ 


per cent. seguioed by 

law $65,444,158 00 
Out standing Policy 

Claims; 338,861 74 
Surplus on Unreported 


Policies, ete 
Surplus Accumulated 
upon Deferred Distri- 
bution Policie 
Surplus for all other 
Contingencies 


480,122 28 


$5,004,235 58 
5,077,134 O1 
Total Sarpluas 10,081,369 59 


Gross Assets, as above STG CROLL GI 


New Bustness ofthe Year, 






86,710,800 00 
Tasura 
December ot, 


150,228 Polictes for $377,438,264 00 
HARRY F. WEST, President. 

GEORGE kh. JOTNSON, Vi 
LINCOLN kK. PASSMORE, % 
WILLIAM HE. KENGSLEY 
JESSE J. BARKER, 


4-7 sident. 

2 Vice- Pre ssident. 
esee’y. and Trens’r. 
Actuury. 








Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 139. 


K.,”’ Columbus, O.: 1. I have been advised by 
some of the clients of the firm that their dealings 
nave been uniformly satisfactory. 2. I regard the 
bonds of the Mosollon and the Sierra Con., with the 
bonus of stock which is offered, as attractive, spec- 
ulatively lhe development of mining properties in 
their section is proceeding rapidly. 3. The Engi- 
neering an d Mining Journal, New York. 

*R..”” Brooklyn: I think well of American Ice | 
See urities 63, = Greene Copper, and Southern Pacif- 

> preferred, though I advised the purchase of the | 
first named when it sold 10 or 15 points below the | 
present price. The market is entitled to a reaction. 
It will be most severely felt in stocks that have had 
the greatest advance. The proposed incr ase in the 
capital of Greene Con. will carry with it “rights” 
that must have value if the strength of the copper 
marke t continues. 
nvestor,”’ Cincinnati: A very handy book for 

every investor to have is the publication compiled 
by the Commercial and F inanctal-Chronicle of New 
York, and known as “The Handbook of Railroad 
Securities.”” It shows the stocks, bonds, and income 
for a series of years of the leading railways and in- 
dustrial enterprises, their highest and lowest prices 
dividends, and other information of the greatest 

value. It is neatly bound, and the price is reason- 
able. You can get further information by address- 
ing the Commercial and Financial-Chronicl , Pine 
and Pe aa Streets, New York — 

“Sewer Pipe,”’ ( ‘leveland: 1. Am. Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany was organized in 1900. to take over concerns 
engaged in making vitrified sewer pipe and other clay 
prod icts. The stock was reduced in 1903 from $10,- | 
009,090 to $8,000,000. It has about $1,500,000 of bond- 
ed det, and pays 3 per cent. dividends. Under the 
stimulus of prosperous conditions, its outlook is 
favorable. 2. United Boxboard has been active on 
rumors that something was to be done for the pre- 
ferred. The fact that it is one of the cheapest of the 
low-priced stocks has attracted attention. No re- 
port of earnings is available. I do not regard it un- 
fi avoré ably. 

‘S.,”" Colebrook, N. H.: 1. I can get no rating. I 
do not find him on the list of exchange members. 

2. The Butterick is very heavily capitalized. On 
present dividends it is high enough. There is talk 
of an increase. Transactions in the stock are light, | 
and if much were offered for sale the price would 
decline. 3. I do not regard New York Central as 
good a speculation as C. C. C. and St. L. or Ontario 
and Western. Trinity sold last year as low as 7 
and as high as 131-2. I see nothing particularly | 
attractive about it at pr esent prices. Its properties | 
are at Kennett, Cal., and its capital is $6 000,000, 
par value $25 Thomas W. Lawson is president, 
and everyboiy knows what his career has been. 
He is not a leader that I would follow. 5. Greene 
Copper owns a great property. The magnitude of 
its wealth has still to be disclosed. This is the re- 
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| never predicted that U 


| secure a reaction, all low- 
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| port of every one who has visited it. Daly-West i 
a speculative proposition. Its record is malodorous 
and its future problematical. There is no compari 
on between the two. 

**Inquirer,”” Oswego: 1. 1 am told that Allis- 
Chalmers preferred is in a fair way to resume the 
payment of dividends reyularly, and that it has 
made an alliance with powerful interests which 
have been purchasing the stock on every reaction 
It is impossible for me to judge of this, because 
everything would depend on the availability of the 
property for some one else’s use in the vicinity 
Those chiefly interested in it are more bullish than 
ever, and certainly how faith in the property 
putting their own money in it 

.”’ Esmont, Va.: 1. The new stock to be issued 
to the holders of Corn Products preferred will be 7 
per cent cumulative, but no provision is made for 
the dividends in arrears, which, however, are not 
very large. Under the competition which has here- 
tofore prevailed, the Corn Products Company wa 
making a very poor showing, but since the cessa- 
tion of this competition, under the plan for a reor 
ganization, the earnings are rapidly increasing, and 

am told are more than sufficient to meet the divi- 
de nd requireme nts. 2. I am making inquiries 

‘Veritas’: 1. I do not expect dividends, certain- 
ly not fora year. It looks as if pool operations had 
put it up. 2. Missouri Pacific has displayed re- 
markable indifference to the recent rise, and many 
believe that if its earnings justified a higher price, 
it would have been advanced long ago. 3. What is 
going on in Colorado Fuel and Coal, | am unable to 
ascertain. Something besides manipulation, it is 
generally believed, has inspired the rise.. 4. I have 
P. would go up to 175 or 200 
I simply have said that those who were chiefly in- 
terested in it believe that it will sell considerably 
higher, largé sly because of the increased value of its 
assets. 5. I presume all the holders of Southern 
Pacific preferred are impatient to see it rise, but 
they have the satisfaction, at least, of knowing that 
they are getting about 6 per cent. on their invest- 
ment, while other stocks of like character are yield- 
ing only between 3 and 4. 6. Unless a dividend is to 
be declared on Southern Pacific common—and its 
last annual report discouraged this idea—there is no 
reason why it should sell higher. 

Nesmer”: 1. Am. Malt preferred is not entitled 
to the cumulative preferred dividends after its sur- 
render to the reorganization committee. 2. The old 
preferred stock, on its surrender, with accrued 
dividends, will be entitled tonew stock at the rate of 
62 shares of the latter for 100 of the former. As 
about 3 per cent. was earned on the present preferred 
last year, it is believed that dividends can be paid on 
the new preferred at the proposed rate of 4 per cent. 
for two years, and 6 per cent. thereafter, and that 
gives the stock speculative value. Corn Products 
preferred, under the new plan of reorganization, 
will be entitled to 7 per cent. cumulative dividends, 
and I am told that these can readily be earned. The 
present Corn Products preferred, on its surrender, 
will receive two-thirds of its face value in the new 
preferred. It would be better to buy Corn Products 
preferred certificates on the curb. These are the 
certificates of the new stock when issued, and look 
cheap around 86 or 87 for a 7 per cent. preferred 

tock The curb quotation for the new common, 
when issued, is about 26 or 27 at this writing, In- 
ternstional Paperand Union Bag 
and Paper common are both specula- 
tive. International Paper preferred, 
paying 7 per cent., looks the cheaper 
fora speculation with an investment 
quality. Among the cheap railway 

tocks entitled to recognition I am 
beginning to believe in Ontario and 
Western. 

“S.." Lebanon, Penn.: 1. I am 
very glad to hear of the handsome 
profit you made on the purchase of 
Am. Ice when I recommended it, and 
lam also glad to hear you say that 
you act on your own judgment, as 
well as on my advice. I wish all of 
my readers would do this, because 
no man can possibly be infallible. 2 
I believe, and I get it from high au- 
thority, that the new Corn Product 
preferred can easily earn the 7 per 
cent. cumulative dividends to which 
it will be entitled. I am told that, 

ince the cessation of the severe 
competition, the company is earning 
handsome profits. It is for this 
reason that I have advised the share- 
holders to turn in their stock under 
the new reorganization plan, and ac- 
cept two-thirds of their holdings in 
the new stock. There might be more 
money in buying the new stock 
which is now being sold on the curb, 
at about 86 for the preferred and 25 
for the common. The preferred, 
earning and paying 7 per cent., 
ought to sell considerably higher 
when the new stock is listed on the 
exchange, and no doubt will if the 
plan goes through, as seems very |! 
likely. . Other preferred dividends 
sell at ‘par and pay less than seven 
per cent The dividends on Cen- 
tral ed preferred are reason- 
ably secured, but you may have ob- 
served the recent movement of cer- | 
tain shoe manufacturers in New | 
England to organize an anti+leather | 
trust. How serious this will be re- 
mi ains t» be seen. 

*B.,”’ Cincinnati: The failure 
of Greene Copper to respond to the 
general rise in the copper shares 
has attracted attention. It may be 
that th? recent fires in the mines, 
which the report to the stockhold- 
ers has just disclosed, were regarded 
as serious; or it may be that, in 

iew of the proposed new stock 
issue, it is desired to maintain the 
price around present figures. The 
impression prevails that some of the 
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This Train Runs 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 
—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T.A. 
Omana, Neb. 





of the International ab- 


There is greater probability 
scrbing some of its competitors, than that these will 
lam unable to answer. The 
stock is not active ; its earnings are not regularly 


M.,’” Newport News, Va.: The clients of the 
firm speak highly of it, and the references they give 
are all vexce lent. 7 are doing a large business. take in the former. 2. 
Brooklyn: 1. I see no prospects of dividends 
on Internat ional P. as rcommon. Earnings are some- 
what in excess of requirements for dividends on 
the preferred, or at least were when last reported. 
Since that time, the prices of some grades of paper 
have declined and the competition has increased. 





made public, and the insider has, therefore, a de- 
c ded advantage over every one else as to the possi- 
bilities of the future. 


Continued on page 141. 
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largest copper interests would be 
very glad to get hold of Greene, and 
that they have been adverse to its 
advancement. It is proposed to in- 
crease the capital stock from &38,- 
640,000 to $10,000,000, and to allot the 
new stock to present shareholders 
pro rata to their holdings, at $25 per 
share. This allotment is probably 
the extra dividend spoken of. 2. 
Am. Todaceo 4s are selling high 
enough for bonds of their character. 
Am. Ice Securities 6s are compara- 
tively cheaper, or the Havana To- 
bacco 5s which have lately been 
selling around 80. 3. Crucible Steel 
common seems to have been taken 
up by a pool for the purpose of ma- 
terially advancing it. No official in- 
formation regarding its recent earn- 
ings is available. Pittsburg specu- 
lators think better of Steel Trust 
common, and offer assurances of 
dividends some time this year. 4. 
Locomotive common, after its tre- 
mendons advance, does not look as 
attractive, speculatively, as Chicago 
Great Western common. 5. If the 
market is able to withstand the 
temptation of some of the heaviest 
operators to take the bear side and 
priced 
stocks will have their turn, and in 
that event the cheap industrials, 





Traverses the 


outhwest Enchanted Land 


You see many unique sights — peaks 
miles high—the Grand Canyon of . Arizona 
(a mile deep)—the Petrified Forest—and 
picturesque Indian pueblos. 


Daily service, Chicago and Kansas City to Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 
Exclusively for first-class travel. 





For books of the train. the trip and the Canyon, address 
Passenger Department. A. T. & S. F. Ry. System. Chicago. 








like Union Bag and Paper, United 
Boxboard, and securities of that 
class, may come to the front. 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 








PABRIQUEE A. A TARRAE 


FAR wy ute 


Pires Chartreu\ 











LIQUEUR 


eres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW 
Known as Chartreuse 


New York, N. ¥ 


] jer & Co., 45 Broadway, 
} 


gents tor nited States 














Read Character on Sight 


Vaught’s Practical Char- 
acter Reader shows you 
how to tell the character 
istics of all Kinds of people 
that you meet in the ordi 
nary walks of life. Telis 
you how to read charac. 
ter in the head, eves, nose 
chin, ears, mouth, 

















sion, ete. Tells you hi 

toavoid dangerous people, 
What people you can it 
tuence, ete. The book is 
illustrated so profusely 
that no great study is 
necessary for you to be- 


haracter reader, Handsomely bound 
cloth, over 200 lilustrations. Price $1.00, prepaid. 
| Send to-day. Th 

d practica ook you ever read, 


u / 
! JOHN McGREGOR, 74 6. 


Ome @ TESt-CLass « 





fraluahl 


22d Place, Chicago. 
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ise PEWRITERS warts 
Machines ', Mfr's Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
rCalog § Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chieago 





24 ART GEMS 25c. 
\ SERIES OF 24 ENTRANCING 
Studies of the 

Human Form Divine 


BY FAMOUS MASTERS 


Beaut ully reproduced in book form: on 
enainel paper, Full length, size 6x 9 Sent 
prepaid, together w em se ce ustrations 
Of S50 Great Paintings « Real Parisian 
Art, for 25e, G ORDON GRAY €O., 1210 shef. 
field iss . Chicago, 











DETECTIVES 


men wanted in every community, to act under instru 
r previous experience not necessary. Send for free book 
‘ varticulars. Grannan a Detective Burean 80 Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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THE 
paltuce | 4 Months for 10c. 
ee Do you want to know? Says Tol- 
—— stoy, “It is only thanks to the ideal 
that we know anything atall.” THE 


BALANCE jis monthly 
Advanced Thought, Higher Ideals and 
oe New Psycholovy. 40-pp. and cover. 
/ Edited by J. H. Cashmere. Any thinker 
MK cannot fail to find it interesting and 
Send 10¢, for four months’ 
Do it Now! Address 


Hox 1414, Denver, Colo. 


exponent of 
i 
valuable. 


trial ubseription. 
THE BALANCE, 














THE ADVENTURES OF 
NERVY NAT 

ire carefully collected 

neat binding for the 

itmong his many 

if $55 we 


and gathered in a 
purpose of distribution 
idmirers. Upon rece ‘ipt 
will send this book to any 
tddress. postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 











Come 
Plete 
relief, 
matural sleep, vigorous health, 
permanent cure. FREE Book 23A. Write 
P. HAROLD HAY ES, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 





| save 


| years and strength. 
g = 


Life-insurance Suggestions 


N THE New Year number of the Pitts- 
burg Leader appeared an article by 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, one of the best 
known and most successful life-insur- 
ance managers in the United States. re- 
plying to some of the criticisms which 
have recently been leveled at the life- 
insurance business. The article is so 
full of good sense and sound argument 
that we heartily wish it might be read 
by all who are interested in this busi- 
ness, directly or indirectly, and especially 
by those who have become prejudiced or 
hostile by reason of the sensational at- 
tacks made upon some of the standard 
companies during the year past. Mr. 
Woods readily and frankly admits that 
many abuses have crept into the man- 
agement of these companies which need 
correction ; but he protests, as it seems 
with justice, against the reckless and 
indiscriminate charges made against 
American life-insurance methods as a 
whole, and against such drastic “‘ re- 
forms ’’ as would eliminate the good fea- 
tures as well as the evil. and bring loss 
and ruin to all concerned. Referring to 
the oft-repeated statement that Amer- 
ican premium rates are excessive and 
should be lowered, Mr. Woods produces 
a table of the premium-rates of the lead- 
ing British, French, German, Austrian, 
and Canadian companies, and shows that 
the rates charged by the American com- 
panies are lower than those of any of 
these, and that the dividends, or what 
he says could be better termed the re- 
fund to policy-holders of excess charges, 
are greater. ‘It is unjlst,’’ says Mr. 
Woods, “to say that American life in- 
surance has, on the whole, been wrongly 
conducted. The best proof of this is the 
fact that American companies have been 
able to successfully compete against all 
companies of the world, not only at home 
which might be expected- but abroad.”’ 
As for the proposal that the companies 
shall dispense with soliciting agents and 
expense in this way, Mr. Woods 
points out that certain strong companies, 
notably in England, that have done with- 
out the agency system have not been 
able to furnish as cheap insurance as 
companies employing agents. In New 
Zealand, where life insurance has been 
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under government management for over | 


thirty years, it has been necessary to 
employ agents on _ substantially the 
American plan ; and, moreover, the per- 


centage of expense to premium income | 


has been practically the same in New 


| Zealand as with the American companies. 
| The best remedy, in Mr. Woods’s judg- 


ment, for such defects as actually exist 
in the American life-insurance business 
is publicity ; this will do evcn more, he 
thinks, than governmental supervision, 
and with this view we heartily agree. 

“D.,” Erie, Penn.: I would not hesitate to bring 
an action if the policy is not promptly paid, and I 
would act quickly. Such publicity is not what the 
concern wants at the present time 

*Wehyam,” Milwaukee: 1. I do not regard it as 
the best. 2. No. 3. It has a very fair management 
at this time, but no one knows what it will have in 
the future. 

“O.,”’ Union Hill, N. J.: 1. have no doubt but it 
was. 2. It looks so. 3. Probably it will be that or 
nothing. 4. I donot like any of the assessment con- 
cerns, and have repeatedly said so. 

7 ’ New York: I think very little of the 
company to which you refer. It has only been or- 
| segs’ two or three years, and its expenses appear 

to be very heavy. 


4 Ba, 


” Cincinnati: I do not advise you to join the 
National Protective Legion, or any other assess- 
ment organization, for the purpose of securing life 
insurance. You never know what your assessments 
will ultimately be, and, as the death rate increases, 
they are bound to become heavy. You will observe 
that there is no guarantee that your assessments 
will not be raised. 

“.Prudential,’’ Rochester, N. Y.: The best evi- 
dence of the superb strength of the Prudential you 
will find by a glance at its thirtieth annual state- 
ment, printed in this issue, which shows that the 
assetsof this remarkably prosperous company now 


| aggregate over one hundred and seven million dol- 


lars, an increase during the year of over sixteen 
million dollars. This is one of the largest, as well 
asone of the most successful companies in the field, 
and has insurance in force aggregating over one 
billion one hundred and seventy million dollars. It 
has paid to its policy-holders, up to the close of the 
past year over one hundred and seven million dollars. 
Its dividends to policy-holders last year were over 
one million dollars. Thisisastatement which reflects 
the highest credit on Senator John F. Dryden, the 
president of the company, and his splendid staff of 
associates. 

Use BROW vty Camphorated Saponaceous 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


DEN- 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their « hildren. 25c a bottle. 


Piso’s Cure 40 years on the market, and still the best 


for Coughs and Colds. a25c. per bottle. 
THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 


are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. asc. a box. 

_In the warerooms ¢ f Sohmer & Co., Sohmer Building, 

» sth Ave., the reader will find instruments that can- 

pias be surpasse¢ i. and the pure haser is pertec tly assured 

of getting the best article in the market ata very rea- 
sonable figure. 


SoRt EVES Py [SANCTOMPSONS 











Better try something of greater | 





DIALTON 
ONg CREDIT LOFTIS SYSTEM 


You Assume No Risks When Dealing With Us 


We Are Ready to Send on ee any Diamond, Watch or other piece of 
y you may select from our Catalo We pay all charges and take all risks, 

Ww vite for Catalog Today. 

Your Credit is Good with Loftis. [f you are ho mest, it makes no difference 

where you live or whether you are a modest employe ra we ulthy empl yr 

ask is honest intentions and good faith. No See urity -No En 

Interest. Write for our Big New Catalog. The Finest ever issuc 




















1,000 illustrations of Beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, I ches, et High d 

and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ size, from 0.00 to 2100.00, and all other 
kinds of Jewelry. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on app al If entirely 
satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in « it equal monthly pay- 
meuts 





- JEWELERS 


LOFTIS DIAMOND. CUTTERS ‘WELERS 


BROS.& CO..z, DEPT. "16 92 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private prac- 
tice by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes 
the acid from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent 
deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure re suits. 
Write to-day and we will mail youa trial box. Sold by all druggists at 
50e. a box, or by 


Ghe DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 
266 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


























Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can't Sink | 


Easier to Row-Absolutely Safe 


Mace of pressed steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 





Can't leak—crack iry out or sin ist a lifetime Every boat 
| guaranteed, Pie ideal boat for families—summer 
“The resorts—parks—boat liveries, etc. Strong—Safe 
Sultan” speedy. Write today for our large catalo f row 








boats, motor boats, hanting and fishing boats. 
The W.H. Mullins Co., 117 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


16 ft. family pleasure 
| boat, as illustrated. Com 
| 


L plete with 1 pair oars 885. 00. 
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“H.,”’ Buffalo: The Penn Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia is one of the oldest companies and one of the | 
most conservative and successful. While it is not 
numbered with the largest companies, this is noth- 
ing against it. In fact, magnitude is not always re- 
garded as the best evidence of strength, in view of 
poem revelations. The annual statement of the 
Penn Mutual shows how economically and success- 
fully it is conducted. As this statement is printed 
on page 140, I advise you to look it over carefully. 
What strikes me as especially remarkable is the large 
payments made to policy-holders, aggregating over 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars last year, 
and the tremendous addition-to the reserve of over 
six million dollars. The undisputed strength of the 
company is shown by the fact that its net assets are 
now nearly seventy-three million dollars, and its 
surplus over ten million dollars. It is not surprising 
that this company is regarded on all sides as one of 
the gilt-edged. conservative, and well-conducted 
ones, and that for this reason it is especially sought 
by those who believe in the old-fashioned idea of 
insurance rather than in new-fangled notions. 


Ki. Maren, 


story without his sig- 
nature. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are in the same class. Their 
qualities are always recognized 
by the particular man. 

Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. p:082l ore 


HARTFORD NEWYORK LONDON 

















Sure Cure for Rupture 
Sent on Trial 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
selentitie discovery with 
automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts to- 
gether and binds them as you 
would a broken limb.” It 
absolutely holds firmiy and 
comfortably and never slips, 
always light and cool and 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 140. 


I still believe that the Malt securi- 
I can get no information re- 


‘Jersey :” 1. 
ties are not dear. 2. 
wagding it. 


A.,”’ Pennsylvania: National R. R. of Mexico conforms to every move- 
preferred has merit, and I would not sacrifice the ment of the body without 
chafing or hurting. IT make 


shares. The development of the road and of its busi- 
-— are both enc ouraging. 

F ’ Derby, Conn.: A handsome profit, such as 
you ant in your Soo common, always looks attract- 
ive. If the preferred stock should be retired and 
the dividends on the common increased, it might ‘ a 
. "1 ; a : : } Remember T make it to your order-send it to you~ you 
sell considerably higher ; but no inkling of what is \ ear it—and if it doesn’t Satisfy you. you send it back to 
to be done can be officially secured. I think well of (jye and 1 will refund your money without question. The 
Southern Pacific preferred, and some day that may © banks and the postmaster here will tell you that is the way 


it to your mensure and send 
it to you On a strict guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money 
refunded, and [have put my 
price so low that anybody, 
rich or poor, can buy it. 





also begin to move in amore lively fashion. C.C. | dv business always absolutely on the square and lam 
. seliing thousands of poople this way for the past five years 
S » La Z 

©9005 t. Louis might suit your case. Remember [use no salve Ss. no harness, no lies, no fakes. I 


Cole: Atchison will be put to par, if possi- 
ble, in order to make the convertible bonds more at- 
tractive to the public. Something depends, of 
course, on continuance of the present prosperous 
conditions. No one can predict what a stock will 
do. Talk of higher dividends a'ways stimulates in- 
terest in a security, but I doubt if Atchison is in po- 
sition to pay much moreon the common than 4 per 
cent. The management is very little different from 
others. It has a speculative element. 


New York, February Ist, 1906. 


— xive youa straight business deal at a reasonable price, 
. KE. Brooks, 1078 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


went nopene atérere 
a a and we will show y« 
how to make 83 a Mp 





absolutely sure’ we 

furnish the work and teach you free 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the : nas ae ss fully, remember we guarantee clear profit 
of 22 2 ove ay s work, absolutely sure. ‘rite at once 


ROY AL MANU Fat TURING CO, Box 1359 Detroit, Mich. 


Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do so at once, Do not put it off, you may forget it or it muy be too late. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certiticate for from $109.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the worid, Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
Cannot afford to miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 
AS LONG AS 


$I, 000. 00 A YEAR YOU LIVE. 


Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 
coupon promptly. You take absolutely no risk of _~ kind. If upon examination you are 
not thoroughly convinced that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of 
your life to secure a ateady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are under 
no obligation to make any payments whatever, 80 don’t delay, but send in coupon at once, 


, you work in 





JASPER. 




















NOTE—Write name plainly so that no mistake will be made in filling out certificate. 


Post Office..... 












BI 5665 cs scccccssosnssesccscocsscccnss MI 5566 00sccrcrrencdsscvesiecnsesers 
Ry DOIN, 5. 55506: i dareenss Shares for me,send me certificate, booklet, re porte and all 
information; if Iam fully convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character and 






will prove ENORMOUS «Y profitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. No more than five shares reserved for any one person. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 674 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! 



















An eegant Souvenir Photograph Album containing a number of 
very interesting views will be sent free toali returning this coupon. 
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Grand Opera 


Records 
Sor the 


EDISON -& 
<2 PHONOGRA PH 


Pwr: ARE pleased to announce the issuance of 


a series of Grand Opera Record le by 


Is mac 
principal stars of the Metropolitan Opera House 


and by other prominent vrand opera artists now 


appearing in this country and abroad. Hitherto, 


Mr. 


could so improve his methods of recording, that the voices of 
oreat artists could be reproduced with all their chara terist 
These 


sweetness, power and purity of tone. improvements 


having been effected, the artists co-operated with enthu 
siasm, with the result that the first ten Edison Grand 
Opera Records, made by our Gold Mould Process, are a 

distinct advance over anything of the kind here 


tofore attempted. 





Edison Grand Opera Records 
ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS 
By HEINRICH KNOTE, Tenor 


B. 1—HOCHSTES VERTRAUI N, ‘** Lohengrin” Il agner 
Sung in German, Orchestra accompaniment 
By ANDREAS DIPPEL, Tenor 
B. 2 “ACH, SO FROMM, ‘Martha’ 


Sung in (Gserman Orchestra accompaniment 


By GUSTAVE BERL RESKY, Baritone 


DI PROVENZA IL MAR,” * La Traviata”’ 
Sung in Italian, Orchestra accompamment 

By FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor 

LA DONNA EF MOBILE, *Risowtte os. ver 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 

By ANTONIO SCOTTI, Baritone 

VI RAVVISO, O, LUOGHL AMENI,” 
La Sonnambula ” eevee ane eevces 
Sung in Italian Orchestra accompaniment 


By SCARPHY RESKY, Soprano 


nda ‘ Mow 


ARTA, “SUICIDIO,” “La Giocor 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 
By ROMEO BERTI, Tenor 
VRIOSO, “ Pagliacci” weeetinwe mara 
Sung in Italian. Or ‘he stra acce -omp: animent 


By SIGNOR and owen RESKY 
DU E I’, ** La Favorita”’ 
Sung in Jt: tan. Orchestra accompaniment 
By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
*“O, KEHR ZURUCK,” ‘ Tannhauser ” ag 
Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment 
By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
B. 1o—"* CHANSON DU TOREADOR,” “Carmen” 


Sung in French, Orchestra accompaniment 


ANTONIO SCOTTI 


Copyright by Dupont 


Signor Scotti says: 


‘Tl have 








great pleasure in intorming you that the 
cylinders which I sang for you are excellent from every 
point of view, and I consider them as an absolutely 
natural reproduction of my voice. 1 must, 
tell you that the evlinder on which I sang the 
the *Sonnambula’ ind | 


, > 
AECaAarad, 


however, 
air trom 
ple ises me Most, re unly 


q Z Thave e Lia 


Chink tf is the best 


with Mr. 


desire to make his Phonograph the 


In accordance Edison's 


musical instrument of the 


people, the 


price of these Grand Opera Records 


has been fixed at only 7§c. each, Hear pea 
them at nearest dealer's. Write our — copyrignt 
by Dupont 


office for handsome 


Orange, N. J., 
Grand Opera supplement. 


National Phonograph Company 
42 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York Paris _ Berlin 


Mexico City 


Chicago London Brussels 


Sydney 








Edison has refused to permit Edison Records to be 


made by Grand Opera Singers, preferring to wait until he 





























POISONOUS LOCO WEED, WHICH MULTIPLIES WITH 
AMAZING RAPIDITY, AND WHICH THE AUTHORI- 
TIES OF WESTERN STATES ARE TRYING TO 
STAMP OUT.-— Powless 


RUBBER WEED, WHOSE ROOTS BRING $40 PER 
TON, AND WHICH HAS OPENED UP A NEW 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY IN THE 
WEST.-— Powless. 


TWO CURIOUS WESTERN WEEDS 


OUBTLESS there is a use for every- 
thing that grows; but often the 
finite mind is not able to fathom nature’s 
mysteries and learn the hidden secret of 
utility. This reflection is provoked by 
the experience of Colorado and other 
Western States, where the authorities 
are adopting strenuous measures to ex- 
terminate the loco weed, which poisons 
stock ; and where, at the same time, 
the rubber weed is being assiduously 
cultivated for its commercial possibili- 
ties. 

The loco weed is so much of a pest 
that it is recognized as a public menace. 
It is estimated that this weed has cost 
the State of Colorado more than $200,000 
during the past ten years in the efforts 
made to stamp it out. Lately the na- 
tional bureau of agriculture is supple- 
menting the efforts to suppress it. This 
weed poisons thousands of range cattle 
and horses every year, causing dementia 
and a slow wasting away until death 


claims the victim. The plant spreads 
with incredible rapidity. It has an as- 
tonishing number of seeds, one person 
counting as many as 2,500 recently on a 
single plant. I'wo methods are consid- 
ered in the attempts to eradicate this 
evil weed. One is to dig it out entirely ; 
the other to cut it off at the surface and 
scatter salt on the stump. The latter 
plan, apparently, is the best, and is being 
warmly recommended by farmers in Ne- 
braska. The State board of Colorado is 
being urged by many citizens to lease an 
infested section of land and try the salt 
experiment on a large scale. 

The rubber weed, so far from being a 
pest, has established a new industry in 
the West. It is said that a thirsty cow- 
boy chewing the roots first discovered 
the presence of crude rubber. Last year 
a process for its manufacture on a large 
scale was perfected and a factory built 
at Salida, where the roots bring forty 
dollars per ton. 


A SAILOR’S WOOING 


Continued from page 16, 

“Not gone yet? Why, admiral, I 
thought you were at the Lawtons’ a week 
ago.”’ 

“So I should have _ been, 
youngest baby developed scarlet fever, 
and I am not due at the Willoughbys’ 
for a fortnight. It’s getting dull and 
lonely here ; I think I’ll go off somewhere 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Better come down with me to An- 
napolis ; Mary’s at home now before flit- 
ting North, and nothing would give her 
more pleasure.”’ 

The admiral looked pleased. ‘‘ That’s 
good of you, Crosby—Mrs. Crosby won’t 
mind en old fellow like me, will she ?’’ 

“You haven’t aged materially since 
last May,’’ said Crosby, laughing ; *‘ get 
your togs together and we’ll take the 
next train.”’ 

And so it happened that the admiral 
found himself in the quaint old Maryland 
town just as the sun was setting, leaving 
its golden trail out on the water and 
sinking behind the vine-covered veranda, 
when Mrs. Crosby came to greet the two 
men as they strolled leisurely up the 
street. In the most sheltered corner of 
the veranda sat a slender, dainty figure, 
and almost before his eyes had time to 
penetrate the shade his hostess was 
saying : 

‘“T’m so glad I have some one to en- 
tertain you, admiral. Let me present you 
to my dear friend, Miss Evelyn Carey. 

He was so surprised, so utterly taken 


| aback at this most unexpected meeting 
| with the girl who had been in his thoughts 


all day, that the big sailor blushed scarlet 
as he took Evelyn’s hand. It was a won- 
der he did not blurt out that he imagined 
her at the antipodes, and he would prob- 
ably have done so in his perturbation if 
Evelyn had not flashed a smile at him—a 
smile so kind, so gentle, that it added to 
his bewilderment. 





CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


t Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 





but the’! 


v7 


‘“ The admiral and I have met before,’’ 
she said, quietly. 

‘‘Tam delighted that you have come 
to take compassion on us,’’ continued 
Mrs. Crosby, totally unaware of the little 
drama that was going on under her very 
eyes. ‘‘Evelyn has been ill, and came 
down to recruit, and we were just wishing 
for some one—even Harry here is better 
than nobody,’’ and she laughingly follow- 
ed her husband into the house. 

The two left on the veranda looked 
at each other for a moment in silence. 


| The admiral surrendered then and there, 


and, being only a man and a sailor, he 
never stopped to take counsel with his 
head, but said, impetuously : 

“*It will be good of you to forgive me. 
I knew I ought not to have done it at the 
time.’’ 

“*And I ought not to have asked it.’’ 

**Then—then—oh, try to forgive me 
if I am saying what I should not—has 
that scoundrel broken your dear heart by 
his treachery ?’’ 

**T think it. would be a very worthless 
heart if he had.’’ Her voice trembled 
a little and her eyes sank beneath the 
ardent look in his. 

‘““ You told me that day you were going 
to marry Thorne os 

““ But I did not--say—I loved him.’’ 

““ Evelyn, do you know what you are 
leading me to believe? Be my wife and 
let me show you what love is.’’ 

‘“‘Is this a sailor’s wooing ?’’ She 
was smiling now, with an archness and 
sweetness that went to his head like wine. 


“*T did not know what love meant—then!”’ 
2 2 


A Big Gold Strike. 


T IS said that the reported gold strike 

in the Williams Fork range, near 
Wendon, Ariz., was even greater in 
value than reported. This section has 
been called the “‘ new copper country,’’ 
where there are several large copper 
'mines. Sample sacks of the gold ore on 
assay showed $5,000 to the ton. If 


this is the run of mine ore, andif *’ »re is 
enough of it, there is a future dis- 
| trict similar to Goldfields. A yis 


putting in a plant to treat its c 
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Bitters 


A safe, delicious, bene- 
ficial, stimulating tonic is 
a necessity with every 
busy manand woman. Af. 
ter the worry of business, 
late hours, shopping or te- 
dious travel nothing equals 

UNDERBERG 

BOONEKAMP 
BITTERS 


Braces the nerves and 
] creates a wholesome ap- 
petite. Should be onevery 


4 sideboard. Call for it at ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL 






























any first class hotel, cafe, AND BETTER FOR YOU 

club or restaurant, and Over 6,000,000 bottles imported to U. S. 
see that it is UNDER- Used and indorsed by the highest 

BERG. authorities in all countries, 









At Grocers, Wine Merchants, Ete. 
BOTTLED ONLY BY H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, 
RHEINBERG, GERMANY, SINCE 1546. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS GenlAg'ts 


Model Wine Cellars. 204 William Srreet, New York 


AWFUL PREDICAMENT OF JONES ON TESTING HIS MOTOR-SKATES. JOKIN JAMES( 

Jones, who has returned from the Paris show with a pair of motor-skates, tries s 
his purchase in the park, exceeds the speed-limit. forgets how to work the brake, and THREE Sates babsepey 
WHISKEY 
























































FEW EXTRA artists’ proofs are 

made each week of every illustra- 
tion appearing in this paper, beauti- 
fully brought out on heavy coated paper. 
We will send any cut of less than a 
|page upon receipt of five cents, with 
two cents additional for postage ; full- 
page cuts, including outside cover, for 
ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give 
date of issue, number of page, and name 
of picture. Address Picture Depart- 
| ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave- 
| nue, New York. 


N Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 





finds himself in some danger of arrest.— Sketch. 


WILSON 


, 1 Mining Companies 
at's All " , 
» ill please send their prospectuses 


to “‘ Investor,”’ care Leslie’s Weekly, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York City.... 











Stands for 
the highest type of 
whiskey. Its Purity, 
Flavor, and Wholesome- 
ness are peculiar to itself. 














Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 


sone EYES Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 




















Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York, 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE A Big Bundle of Books. 
LIST OF THE HIG HEST SEND one dollar and we will forward you a generous 
a supply of back numbers of Les//e’s Weekly—a most satis 
GRADE PIANOS fying mental dinner—with an ample and appetizing 
dessert ot /udges and other light reading. A nice pres 
ent to your country triends, a royal feast for yourselt, 
or a regular bonanza for the children on a rainy day. 
We will also send a fitty-cent bundle, or a twenty 
five-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. Address 
Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ? § 
= agpemnen — Is hereby offered for the arrest, 
| conviction, and imprisonment of 
. ? | any person obtaining money un- 
The Prettiest Auto Picture Out der false pretenses for subscrip- 
tions to LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY or to 
any other periodical published by 
the members of this Association. 
In view of the number of frauds 
now operating throughout the 
country, all persons are hereby 
cautioned to subscribe for no 
periodical whatever, without first 








To prove the excellence of 


COOKS 






















satisfying themselves that the one 
js who solicits their subscription is TIME IGNORED 
PA Yases | duly authorized to receive the ; 
xtra OY same. “* Where more is meant 
than meets the ear.”” 

try a bottle. Sick people drink ee 
it as an invigorator; well people — This picture, handsomely — oe 
as a tonic. Quality and purity ine Periodical Publishers” Associaion cone Mok thea Uk Gee Sik Gouin 
‘ e rt va ac ait-tone . ‘ 4 ’ 
make tt the favorite Champagne. z e : | suitable to frame, passe-partout or mount, size 
SERVED EVERYWHERE H | America } 12 1-2 x 17, sent upon receipt of price, fifty cents. 
AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS | Address Picture Department, Judge Company 

See ae ED — —_—— 32 Woverley Place, : NeW York f 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 3 








"VILTED® | ° Sada cect eae 


BLOOD POISON 


"I coud be happy with either, 





























Were ‘tother dear charmer away." <4 2, oe (W- = ocr yee isa 
FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS . ? . \) VY, Sa <> MIGHTIER ITHE SWORD. y 
we have satis the cass af Gloed Boas We will send this handsome picture, -POINTED ; THAN 
spec por ¢" Blood Poison Permanently Cured. beautifully printed in sepia on heavy coat- AL ENS 
ou can be treated at home under same guar- : . ott | ts 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most ed paper, suitable for framing, size 10 7-8 = SBe, ee GUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; , 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old x 13 7-8, securely packed, to any address f 8 ie =) al \ GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 












Se el OR SPURT 
PORE es ee i bd Made of the finest Sheftield rolled steel, BALL- 
a Ss ee | POINTED pens are aliead of all others 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS L | betat to tet AT) FOR EASY WRITING. 
= 8 =, _j } Assorted sample box for 2§ cts. 


B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Williom SI., NeW York, 






methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 
300k Free. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 






in the United States upon receipt of price, lPhatat 
/ 







































Address Judge Company, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
























| AND ALL STATIONERS. 
374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. | aan 2S, 
8 -——— -- -— ——--——_> i NY I LZRWL ZZ a , FEDERATION. 
Bess | S fv SS ? aed a HOLOER 

and Liquor Habitcuredinig | * 4 BLOTTING 2 ge 4 
to 20 days. Nopaytillcured.s | > x04, 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., mY ORMTSTON & GLASS 
Depts I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. we Sn — ; SS LONDON 









LOS ANGELES-—four Days from New York or Boston—By NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence 





Thirtieth Annual Statement, January J, 1906, Shows 














ASSETS, over. ‘ ; . 107 Million Dollars 
LIABILITIES (including — $88. 000 000) : . 91 Million Dollars 
SURPLUS, over . , . , ‘ . 16 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, over ; ; . 18 Million Dollars 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1905 ¢ over . ; P . 14 Million Dollars 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS to December 31, 

1905, over ; . 107 Million Dollars 
CASH DIVIDENDS and Other neiiien not Stipulated in 

Original Contracts and Voluntarily Given to Holders of Old 

Policies to Date, over . , , ; , - 6 Million Dollars 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, eity , , ; 6 1-2 Million 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over. I-2 Million 
NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over . 113 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to Over 


One Billion, One Hundred and 
Seventy Million Dollars 


Economical Administration. 


Lower Expense Rate Than 
Ever Before. 





Careful Selection of Risks. 


Favorable Mortality 
Experience. 


g; STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR if 





Dividends Paid to Policyholders 
during 1905 over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 














THE PRUDENTIAL inaleastebbabin verano OF AMERICA. 


Incorporated a ck Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Write for inform: of Policies, Dept. S. Home Office—Newark, N. J. 








